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CITY HALL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

We have reserved for 'the present number of our illustrated 
paper, from among the many sketches of Richmond, Virginia, 
drawn expressly for us on the spot by Mr. Kilburn, the view we 
now present of the City Hall, which stands upon high ground at 
an angle of Capitol Square, and not far from the Capitol. It is 
an elegant and costly building in the Doric style of architecture, 
and is quite an ornament to the city. The City Hall has a fine 
portico at each end, and contains accommodations for the city 
courts, the common council, and various offices. We have spoken 
60 often and so fully of Richmond, accompanying our text with 
graphic sketches, that our readers must be pretty familiar with 
this charming Seuthern city. They will remember that it is built 
on both sides of the valley intersected by the Shockoe Creek, 
which flows into James River. Its arca is three miles long and 
threefourths of a mile wide. The State House and other public 
buildings are justly celebrated, and its private residences are taste- 
ful and commodious. The City Hall, delineated on this page, is, 
as we have said, of the Doric order of. architecture, modified, of 
course, for purposes of convenience. The Doric order seems to 
be a universal favorite in this country for public buildings. The 
Parthenon at Athens seems to be the accopted model, since it is 
one of the most perfect remains of the Greek Dorie extant. The 
Parthenon was constructed by two architects, Callicrates and Icti- 
nus, in the time and by the order of Pericles, and was adorned by 
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Phidias with those inimitable sculptures, fragments of which now 
form the greater part of the E/gin Marbles at the British Museum. 
It was erected about 448 B. C., when Grecian art was in its prime. 
Its length is about 230 feet, and breadth 100 feet, measured to the 
peristyles, or outer columns. There are eight columns along the 
front and back, and seventeen along the sides. As regards eleva- 
tion, the building stood on a stereobate, or platform, raised threo 
steps from the ground ; the columns of the peristyle rested on this 
stereobate, but the walls of the temple itself were raised yet higher, 
by an additional platform, which formed the pavement of the 
temple itself. The Doric columns are about thirty-six feet high, 
with a lower diameter of a little more than six. The shafts are 
fluted ; they diminish gently towards the top, and they have in the 
centre a gentle swelling or protuberance, called the entasis—indeed, 
recent researches have detected a general (and in all probability 
designed) absence of verticality in the walls and columns, which 
are in most cases recognized as vertical. The roof of the temple 
was covered with flat marble plates, the lateral junction of which 
formed parallel lines extending down the sloping sides of the roof; 
from the general ridge of the building to the tops of the flank 
walls, and along the top of the cornice on each flank, were rows 
of graceful ornaments. The pediments over the two porticoes 
were adorned with statues. No other building now existing, per- 
haps, has been made the theme for so many inquiries and so many 
remarks as the Parthenon. The proportions and general charac- 
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ter of the structure; the sculptures with which it was adorned; 
the polychromy, or color, which seems to have been employed by 
the Greeks as an adjunct to their architectural works ; the attempts 
to answer the question why this building is so universally admired 
—all have formed the subject for numerous essays and numerous 
professional papers. Whatever may be the opinion on particular 
points, or whatever the phraseology employed, the terms with 
which the Parthenon is noticed are almost invariably those of en- 
comium. Colonel Leake says of it:—“ Its dimensions were suffi- 
ciently great to give an impression of grandeur and sublimity, 
which was not disturbed by any obtrusive subdivision of parts, 
such as is found to diminish the effects of some larger modern 
buildings, where the same singleness of design is not observed. 
In the Parthenon, whether viewed ata small or ata great dis- 
tance, there was nothing to divert the spectator’s contemplation 
from the simplicity and majesty of mass and outline, which forms 
the first and most remarkable object of admiration in a Greek 
temple ; and it was not until the eye was satiated with the con- 
templation of the entire edifice, that the spectator was tempted to 
examine the decoration with which this building was so profusely 
adorned ; for the statues of the pediments, the only decoration 
which was very conspicuous by its magnitude and position, being 
enclosed within frames which formed an essential part of the de- 
sign of either front, had fo more obtrusive effect than an orna- 
mented capital to a single column.” 
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THE YOUNG PIONEER: 


The anv WAhite Mien of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BLOCKHOUSE. A RECOGNITION. 


Tne beginning of the seventeenth century must be recognized 
as the true starting-point of the civilization of North America,— 
the seed-time whose harvest is in our day apparent through the 
length and breadth of the continent. For more than a century 
preceding the year 1607, the monarchs of Europe, especially those 
of France, Spain and England, had cherished the darling hope of 
finding vast regions of gold in the newly-discovered and almost 
unknown Western World, and their efforts had chiefly been 
directed to their acquisition ; and thus more than a hundred years 
elapsed with hardly an effort being made to reclaim the mighty 
region from its savage wilderness state. 

But with the lapse of these years came the slow conviction that 
the greatest glory and wealth was to be added to the Old World 
by colonizing the new, and thenceforth the work of building up a 
nation went slowly though surely on. As early as the year 1565, 
Melendez, an officer of the Spanish crown, had established a mili- 
tary post at St. Augustine, in the present State of Florida, but it 
languished for years, and never became, as was intended, a per- 
manent settlement. The first settlement, the germ of future 
sovereign States, was made at Jamestown, Virginia, in the year 
1607, and thirteen years before the Pilgrims landed upon Plymouth 
Rock. 

It was, indeed, a hazardous undertaking—that of taking the 
first steps towards the colonizing of Virginia. But stout hands 
and brave hearts were enlisted in the business, and with the land- 
ing of the one hundred and five emigrants upon the banks of the 
James River, the work began. Under such leaders as Newport, 
Smith and Gosnold, the settlement of Jamestown was enabled to 
struggle on through the fifteen years preceding the date of our 
tale; and under less heroic leaders, well might the colonists have 
been swept away to a man. The forests were filled with hordes 
of savages, intent upon the destruction of the whites, and the 
hatchet cut off not a few of the early settlers. Famine, fire, treason, 
had all been successfully combated, and with the establishing of 
Virginia as a colonial possession of Great Britain in the year 1619, 
with a governor and representative assembly, it was fondly hoped 
that a brighter day had dawned. 

The white population of the colony, in the year 1622, had 
increased to almost five thousand. ‘These were chiefly located at 
Jamestown, although a few other settlements had been formed 
upon the James, Potomac, and intervening rivers. But with this 
increase, a deeper hatred and jealousy had risen in the breasts of 
the Indian leaders, and many prophesied alarming danger. Pow- 
hatan, long the friend of the English, was dead, and his brother, 
Opechancanough, a dark, revengeful chief, now ruled the tribes. 
The mutterings of the impending storm came to the ears of the 
colonists, but they could only stand prepared and hope for the 
best.” A general sense of insecurity prevailed, and it seemed 
almost as if the work of the pioncer had been just commenced. 

At this time, the country between Jamestown and a small set- 
tlement near the site of the present city of Richmond was covered 
by an almost unbroken forest. A path had been trodden by pass- 
ing feet, but the traveller was frequently compelled to consult the 
notches cut upon the trees. An occasional stump, charred by 
fire, gave evidence of the activity of the colonists, and of their 
determination to push their clearings into the very heart of the 
forest. 

Half way between the settlements we have mentioned, and upon 
the bank of the river, which here curved and widened perceptibly, 
stood a large wooden building. Several acres of forest had been 
cleared around it, and the hand of improvement could be plainly 
seen in various other surroundings. The house was somewhat 
irregular and straggling in its architecture, though a moment’s 
examination was sufficient to convince the beholder that it had 
been constructed with an eye to defence. Its appearance, in fact, 
was half that of a fortress and half of a private dwelling-house. 
The centre part of the building was a large loop-holed stockade, 
round in shape, and constructed in the most substantial manner. 
It was two stories in height, the upper projecting several feet 
beyond the lower, as if for the purpose of attacking enemies below. 
From this stockade two wings projected at right-angles, which, 
except in shape, resembled the main building, being furnished 
with loop-holes and barred windows in the same manner. Tho 
whole building had about it an appearance of security, which 
partly compensated for its lonely situation and distance from the 
settlements. 

This structure, known to the people of Jamestown as the Block- 
house, was the residence of an English noble—Sir Gordon Har- 
greaves. The dwellers of the Blockhouse numbered twenty—Sir 
Gordon, his maiden sister, Anne Hargreaves, his daughter Eleanor, 
two female domestics, and fifteen sturdy fellows who constituted 
the garrison of the building. 

Concerning Sir Gordon, very little was known. He had arrived 
at Jamestown from England three years previously, and after a 
residence of a few weeks at the settlement had selected his com- 
pany of men, and moving into the depths of the forest, had con- 


structed his dwelling. It so happened that at the time of his 
arrival, the men whom he had taken into his service were destitute 
and almost helpless; their gratitude to him was without bounds, 
and they willingly consented to follow him into the wilderness. 
There he lived, shut up in his fortress, a mystery to all. He sel- 
dom appeared at Jamestown, and when he did so, his stay was 
brief. He had no friends there, and hardly an acquaintance. 
Advances were frequently made by the curious or kind-hearted, 
but to all he was the same—cold and distant. His demeanor 
towards his men was kind but constrained ; they knew nothing of 
him, excepting what they saw day after day. 

Many were the conjectures made as to why Sir Gordon had left 
the mother country, and an hundred rumors concerning him were 
afloat. In truth, it seemed strange that he should appear in Vir- 
ginia as he did,—a peer of the realm, and yet a simple settler in a 
wild and dangerous colony, holding no commission from the 
crown. That he was wealthy was well known, and there could be 
no doubt as to the authenticity of Ais title. Some had it that he 
had fought a duel in England, and had been compelled to fly by 
the odium which folfowed the deed ; some, that he was by nature 
a hermit; and others, more bold, ventured to hint that his name 
should be presented to the Colonial Assembly as that of a dan- 
gerous person, and one suspected of aiding and abetting the Pow- 
hatans in their designs upon the settlements. These, however, 
were no more than conjectures and surmises, unsupported by the 
slightest proof even in the minds of those who uttered them ; and 
at the date of our story, the inmates of the Blockhouse were as 
little known to the settlers as at their arrival in the colony. 

Towards the close of a pleasant afternoon in March, the person 
who had excited so much comment by his appearance and mode 
of life, was pacing to and fro across the piazza «hich fronted one 
of the wings of the house. Sir Gordon Hargreaves was a man of 
perhaps five-and-forty years, though a casual observer would have 
accounted him much older. His face was one of stern mould, 
mingled with which was a look of suffering, plainly defined by 
the furrowed brow and expressive mouth, which abated, if not 
softened, the natural sternness of his face. Mental suffering must 
have dealt hardly with Sir Gordon, for rarely is there a man of 
his years whose appearance is so painful. Mental suffering, we 
say, for the effects of time or bodily pain could never leave such 
marks upon the human face. His hair, too, was streaked here and 
there with a thread of silver, and his eyes had at times an almost 
vacant light ; his whole demeanor and appearance, and his very 
motions, in short, were those of a man living under the influence 
of some mysterious terror. 

The dress of Sir Gordon was in conformity with his rank and 
the fashion of the day. A half military coat of rich material 
descended below the knee, beneath which was visible a long vel- 
veteen waistcoat. His lower limbs were encased in the customary 
knee-breeches and silk stockings, and his shoes were confined by 
heavy buckles of silver. To complete his costume, a richly- 
mounted sword was suspended at his side. 

The sun had almost touched the western tree-tops, but still the 
nobleman paced backward and forward upon the piazza. His 
arms were crossed upon his breast, his head was bent, and he was 
lost in thought. So deep were his reflections that he noted not 
the approach of two horsemen who had just emerged from the 
wood, and it was not until the feet of the horsés struck the gravel 
in front of the piazza that his attention was aroused. He started 
with a quick exclamation, and looked fixedly at the new-comers. 
The one, in approaching, had dismounted, and throwing his rein 
to the other, who seemed to be a servant, was advancing towards 
the house. As he came nearer, the gaze of the nobleman became 
more intense, and a strange look flitted over his face. 

The stranger was a man some few years less in age than Sir 
Gordon, and his firm, upright bearing and decided step bespoke 
the military man. His countenance was almost playful in its sin- 
gular frankness ; his eyes were a deep blue, and his mouth seemed 
always curved in asmile of strange sweetness and suavity. A pro- 
fusion of light hair fell from beneath his cocked and plumed hat, 
and scattered itself over his shoulders. His dress was a full mili- 
tary costume—a coat covered with gold-lace facings, large boots, 
covering the entire leg, broad ruffles at the wrists and frills at the 
breast, while a handsomely-embroidered belt of Turkish leather 
supported a sword and a pair of silver-mounted pistolets. He 
walked up the steps, and extending his hand, exclaimed : 

“I give you greeting, Sir Gordon.” 

The latter took the proffered hand, but still kept his eyes fixed 
upon the face of the man before him. Once he seemed about to 
speak, but he checked himself, and continued his strange scrutiny. 

“ Have you forgotten me, Hargreaves ?” 

“ Surely,” returned the nobleman, “I am not mistaken. 
this indeed be my old friend Wyatt?” 

“Yes—Sir Francis Wyatt, lately appointed governor of the 
colony of Virginia, and sent hither by a fidgety sovereign to keep 
the savages at a distance, and perhaps lose his own scalp thereby,” 
laughed the other, grasping his companion’s hand again. 

“Excuse me, Wyatt, excuse me,” exclaimed Hargreaves, with 
much fervor, at the same time heartily returning the pressure. 
“T should have known you, too; I do not boast of beholding a 
white face, other than those of my houschold, more than thrice in 
a year. But come with me inside, and my daughter and sister 
will give you a better welcome.” 

“Nay, Sir Gordon, I must not tarry; I only thought to call on 
my return from the up-river settlements, and assure myself that 
you were really alive and in the colony. Why, man, what evil 
spirit possessed you to disappear from Old England so myste- 
riously, four years ago? You might have demanded and reccived 
from the crown any colonial office within its gift. I believed you 
dead ; and, indeed, my dear friend,” he continued, laying his 
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hand affectionately upon the other's shoulder, “ you seem now 
more like the ghost of the Gordon Hargreaves of other days than 
that generous man himself. Come, unbosom yourself to me.” 

Sir Gordon did not answer for some moments; his lip quivered 
with a painful motion as he listened to Wyatt’s words, and once 
he motioned as if he would have him cease. 

“My friend,” he replied, at length, “did you ever know of the 
namie of a Hargreaves being coupled with that of dishonor?” 

“Never. Why ask that question ?” 

“ Because, Sir Francis, I would have my motives remain secret 
for awhile, if this can be, and at the same time I may not lose 
your esteem ; I would—” 

“Say no more—no more,” interrupted Wyatt. ‘I wish not to 
share your secret, and I am content to know that it cannot be a 
dishonorable one.” 

A grateful look from Hargraves answered his words. 

“And now,” said the latter, “be content to stay with me awhile. 
I may not offer you the luxuries of my English home, but if warm 
hearts can render a welcome true, you will have no cause to com- 
plain of yours. Come; I have much to ask of you; I would talk 
with you.” 

‘It is impossible at present, Sir Gordon ; I must be in James- 
town to-night. Ishould be well pleased to tarry with you tiil 
morning, and behold again the sweet face of your little Eleanor ; 
but I forget-—she must be a woman now. And Mistress Anne, 
too. However, I promise myself great pleasure with you at some 
future day. As it is, I must depart speedily.” 

“But stay a moment, Sir Francis ; I would hear something of 
yourself. I heard some time since faint rumors of the arrival of 
the new governor, but I had not the least suspicion of who it was. 
Have you been long in Virginia?” 

“Some few months; I came with the new constitution, and am 
hardly acquainted as yet with the duties of my unthankful office.” 

“And what news do you hear from Jamestown ?” 

“There are a hundred rumors afloat of a threatened Indian out- 
break, and I know not what to give credence to. Do you feel 
safe in this half fortress of yours ?”’ 

“T have had no serious trouble with the Powhatans ; in fact, I 
flatter myself not a little upon the friendly relations that exist 
between us. And even in the case of an open rupture, I should 
feel little troubled. I am strongly fortified, as you see, and equally 
well garrisoned.” 

“Yet in case of serious trouble, I should advise you to seek 
shelter in Jamestown. I shall endeavor to warn you in time 
should the fears of this outbreak increase. I may have occasion 
to send you a message by my secretary, whom I will commend to 
you in advance. He is a fair-favored and well-spoken young man, 
and cannot fail to please you.” 

“Thanks for your courtesy, Sir Francis ; I will remember your 
recommendation.” 

“And yet one thing more,” said the governor, as he prepared to 
go. “A ship arrived from England a few days since, loaded with 
emigrants. Among her passengers was one whom, perhaps, it 
may gladden you to hear of.” 

Hargreaves made no answer, but a shade of doubt crept over 
his face. 

“Not to mystify the matter,” continued the governor, “the new- 
comer is none other than Morgan Lymburne, who is heir to the 
estates and title of his deceased father.” 

The name fell upon the ear of Hargreaves, and an irrepressible 
groan burst from his lip. His face became pallid and bloodless, 
and he leaned heavily upon the railing of the piazza for support. 
Sir Francis Wyatt turned quickly towards him in deep astonish- 
ment, and hastily and anxiously inquired the cause of his emotion. 

“Tt is nothing, Sir Francis ; merely a passing weakness. What 
did you speak of? , the arrival of a ship from England.” 

“Yes, and also that Morgan Lymburne, Earl of Redwood, was 
on board.” 

“ Ly¥mburne—Morgan Lymburne,” came slowly and painfully 
from the lips of Sir Gordon. “ But you may have been mistaken ; 
you took him for another !’’ he exclaimed, suddenly, and as if pos- 
sessed with new hope, at the same time starting forward. 

“No; mistake would be impossible in this case. I knew him 
well in England, and we talked together for an hour. But by my 
soul, Hargreaves, this thing appears to trouble you. Speak out; 
what is it that so moves you?” 

“Do not mind it, Wyatt,” replicd the other, eagerly. “You 
saw him—you spoke with him! Tell me, of what did he speak ?” 

The governor directed a glance of curiosity towards Hargreaves, 
and then replied : 

“To tell the truth, Sir Gordon, his inquiries were principally 
concerning yourself. He wished to know where you resided ; how 
long you had been in the colony, and so forth.” 

“ But you did not inform him? you did not—” 

“No, because I did not then know myself. But, doubtless, he 
has obtained the information from another long ere this.” 

Sir Gordon Hargreaves returned no answer. The last words of 
the governor fell upon his ear, and he stood, seemingly rooted to 
the spot, with terror. His brow grew cold and clammy, and great 
beaded drops started forth. The governor regarded him with 
mingled curiosity and excited interest, and finally remarked : 

“Surely there is nothing in my words that should affect you 
thus. Lymbarne belongs to one of the oldest of the titled fami- 
lies of the realm, and secms to me to bea fine fellow,—a little 
wild, perhaps, but I trust none the worse for that.” 

Hargreaves replied only by a mute, distressful glance, and a 
mournful shake of the head. The governor turned on his heel, 
and paced nervously across the piazza, while the words, “‘ What 
can it mean ?”’ fell several times from his lips. ~ 

“ Sir Gordon,” he at last said, stopping before him, “I am at a 
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Joss to account for your singular emotion in connection with the 
name I have mentioned, but I will think no more of it at present ; 
at some other time you may see fit to inform me. And as the 
night is fast closing in, I must tarry no longer ; I hope, however, 
to see you again before many days. Till then, farewell.” 

He took the other’s passive hand within his own, but waited in 
vain to hear an answering adicu. The mind of his friend was 
evidently wandering ; his lips quivered strangely, and his temples 


twitched convulsively. The governor dropped his hand, and 
turned away with a clouded brow. His servant was waiting where 
he had dismounted; and throwing himself into the saddle, Sir 
Francis entered the forest at a gallop, and disappeared in the 
direction of Jamestown. 


Sir Gordon Hargreaves looked up, and started to find himself 


alone. He passed his hand across his forehead, and with a deep 
sigh recalled the interview which he had just held. Darkness was 
fast covering the earth, and the hootings of owls came plainly to 
his ear ; lights flashed from different parts of the building, but he 
heeded them not. Once, as a gay, girlish laugh floated out upon 
the air, he started towards the door leading from the piazza; but 


restraining himself, he leaned against one of the light pillars, and’ 


relapsed into troubled thought. A threatening shadow had fallen 
across his path, and he knew not how soon the reality might stand 
before him. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE OLD MAN AND HIS WARNING. 


JAMESTOWN, at the timo,of which we write, contained a popu- 
lation of about two thousand souls. It exhibited that straggling 
and unfinished appearance common to all new settlements,—the 
streets being laid out without much regard to regularity, and the 
houses being mostly rough log cabins, erected to supply the first 
pressing necessity of the settlers. The exceptions were a few 
houses constructed of brick, belonging to a wealthier class of colo- 
nists, achurch and court-house. The river ran just at the verge 
of the settlement, and upon every side stretched the dark forest. 

While the conversation between Sir Gordon Hargreaves and 
Governor Wyatt was taking place at the Blockhouse, or perhaps 
half an hour after, an old man was groping along one of the rough 
streets of the village. Groups of men, with here and there one of 
the other sex, were assembled about the doors of various houses, 
earnestly discussing the arrival of the last vessel from England, or 
more generally the rumored Indian outbreak. The form of the 
old man whom we have mentioned was visible in many of @hege 
assemblies ; but although he listened attentively, he seemed de- 
sirous of taking no part in the discussions. After pausing several 
times on his way, he moved steadily forward without turning to 
right or left, until he had reached the charch, and then changing 
his course, walked towards a brick house, which was well known 
as the residence of the governor. Before reaching it, however, he 
stopped abruptly, and after listening intently to the sound of foot- 
steps, which came nearer while he listened, he hastily concealed 
himself in the shadow of a neighboring house. He waited but a 
moment, before a man passed by without observing him, but whose 
face he scanned with the utmost eagerness. R 

“Ah, Morgan Lymburne,” he soliloquized, as he proceeded on 
his way, “your mind might not be so much at ease if you but 
knew who has just observed you! If you think to pursue your 
course here without interference, let me tell you, you fatally deceive 
yourself. But time will show—time will show.” 

He had now reached the governor's house, and pausing before 
it, he observed it carefully. There seemed to be but one light in 
the building, and that was in the corner room toward the street. 
The window was very low, and the old man gazed anxiously upon 
it. He could see the ceiling and part of the walls of the apart- 
ment within, but nothing more. Casting his eyes about him, he 
discovered a large billet of wood at no great distance from where 
he stood, and he immediately dragged it with eager hands to the 
window, and mounting it, looked cautiously into the apartment. 
Apparently his examination was satisfactory, for after a moment 
he stepped down, and cautiously opened the door. There was no- 
hall, and he found himself in the lighted apartment which he had 
just examined from the outside. His face and figure are now per- 
fectly disclosed, and we may spend a moment in examining them. 

His countenance is that of an old man, and his hair is almost 
entirely white. And yet it seems strange to call him old ; his fea- 
tures are as regular as those of middle life ; there is no falling in 
of the mouth, and the face does not bear that peculiar shrivelled 
appearance so common to old age. But his eyes are the features 
which most claim the attention ; hollow and sunken, their glance 
is restless and uneasy, and their expression would be almost im- 
possible to analyze. It is a strange—a peculiar face, one upon 
which is the unmistakeable impress of suffering. ‘The form is 
bowed, and, whatever might be his age, any observer would pro- 
nounce him old. But he appears frequently as an actor in our 
tale, and his character and designs will be fully unfolded as we 
proceed. 

There is another occupant of the apartment to whom all the old 
man’s attention is instantly directed. Before a round table in the 
centre of the room, sits a person busily engaged in writing by the 
light of alamp. It is a young man, with a fair, noble-looking 
face, one who cannot have seen, at the most, twenty-five summers. 
There is about him an air of nobleness, of worth ; it sits upon his 
high forehead, it looks out from his hazel eyes, it dwells about his 
finely-formed mouth, and even waves in the masses of his brown 
hair which fall upon his shoulders. His dress is a picturesque 
costume—half military, half hunter’s. He wears a buff coat with 
scarlet facings, but his legs are covered with the leggings of the 
backwoods settler, and upon his feet are thick moccasins. 


His hand passed rapidly over the parchment, until he had copied 
the whole of the document before him, and then placing his pen 
upon the table, he rose to his. fect, and for the first time became 
conscious of the presence of another person. He gazed upon the 
intruder in astonishment, and then springing forward, he seized 
him by the hand, and exclaimed : 

“Luke Harvey, amIright? Speak! Is this indeed you?” 

“Yes, Edward, you are right. I see you have not forgotten 
me.” 

“Forgotten you!” exclaimed the young man. “I have thought 
of nothing else since I left England. But why do I see you in 
Virginia?” 

“Because my interests demand it ; because—yes. I may speak 
plainly—because your interests demand it.” 


“And those interests—what are they ¢” 

A smile of doubtful meaning flitted over Luke Harvey’s face, 
but it quickly passed, and he replied only by a shake of the head. 

“But can you tell me nothing? can you give me no satisfac- 
tion ?” 

“At present, none. Bo patient, Edward Yeardly, and be 


assured that time will solve whatever is doubtful now.” 


“ But hear me, Luke Harvey!” exclaimed Edward, anxiously, 


and drawing nearer to the old man. “ What I have to say is 
known to you far better than I know it, but you must hear it 
again ; it haunts me, and I can think of nothing else. I can 
remember nothing which is not connected with you; you seem to 
bear the prominent place in my mind. I have not forgotten the 
days of my childhood in England. But how is it that you alone 
are associated with all my recollections? I have obeyed you im- 
plicitly in all things, because I have always been accustomed to 
do so; even when doubting and distrusting you, I have still never 
questioned your authority. And when, some months ago, you 
informed me of your wish that I should come to America, I com- 
plied, although confidently believing that I should never see your 
face again. And now, at the moment when I was thinking of 
you and imagining you thousands of miles away, you appear to 
me again. Luke Harvey, forgive me if I have sometimes accused 
you in my own mind of dishonorable motives; but where, tell 
me, where is this to end ? Can you blame me for seeking to know 
that which most concerns me, and which, I have good reason to 
believe, you have locked up in your breast at this moment?” 

Edward Yeardley paused in his excitement, and anxiously 
awaited the old man’s answer. The latter seemed but little less 
agitated ; he bent his eyes to the floor, and was silent. 

“Edward,” he at last replied, raising his head, “ you say that 
at times you have mistrusted my motives. I ask you, do you 
mistrust me now ?” 

« No, no—not now; I cannot; I was unjust whenever I have 
done so. But the years glide away, and leave me always and for- 


ever in doubt, which to me is almost as painful as the certainty of \ 


what I fear.” 

“Then rest content for yet a longer time. I tell you, Edward 
Yeardley, your presence to-day in this colony of Virginia is one 
great step towards the solution of the enigma which is so dark to 
you. Ihave followed you here in pursuance of a long-cherished 
plan, and the work is now before me. I might tell you all—I 
might reveal everythjng to you, but my judgment bids me forbear. 
Let the game rest in my hands ; and if it lies in the power of man 
to win, be sure I shall succeed.” 

Edward Yeardley gazed in wonderment upon the quivering faco 
of Luke Harvey, as he uttered these words, and a feeling of awe 
gradually stole over him. The latter continued : 

“You cannot now judge who are your enemies and who your 
friends. But leave this matter to me ; I will inform you whenever 
it is necessary whom to avoid. And now let us talk no more of 
this. I ventured to come here to-night, because I knew you were 
alone, for I desired to see you alone. How like you your place ?” 

“Excellently,” replied Edward, with animation. “Sir Francis 
is all that I could desire; he treats me with unvarying kindness 
and consideration, and, indeed, he seems more like an older 
brother than a master.” . 

“ He is truly a chivalrous and a noble gentleman,” replied the 
old man, “ and his soul is free from all consciousness of wrong.” 

The words seemed to waken a sudden emotion in his breast, 
for he bent his head so far as to hide his face, and only raised it 
when aroused by Edward Yeardley’s question. 

“Do you know him ?” 

“ No—that is, I did formerly, but it was many years ago. But 
tell me, Edward, have you ever spoken of me to the governor ?” 

“No, I think not, though—” 

“Then do not. He might not remember me, but I do not wish 
to risk anything upon possibilities. Where is the governor at 
present ?” 

“He started yesterday to visit the settlement at the Falls.* He 
intends, I believe, to stop at the place which the people call the 
Blockhouse, and return to-night.” 

“Ah, that reminds me of another thing,” exclaimed Harvey, 
suddenly, and with energy. ‘I landed here just ten days ago; 
has there been another ship since then ?” 

“Yes ; the Caledonia arrived two days ago.” 

“Do you know any of her passengers or emigrants ?” 

“None, although there were many.” 

“Have any of them called to see the governor?” 

“Yes, most of them. Nearly all ef the emigrants do so.” 

“Then perhaps you have heard the name of Morgan Lymburne 
mentioned in this room.” 

“Surely ; I remember it well. He called here yesterday morn- 
ing. The governor addressed him as Sir Morgan.” 

“Yes, he bears a title. Was their conversation private ?” 


* Now Richmond. 


“No, nothing of the kind; I heard it all. Sir Morgan was 
anxious to learn from the governor the situation of this Block- 
house of which I spoke to you.” cf 

“Ha! so soon upon the scent?’ mused Luke Harvey, as if 
unconscious of the presence of Edward. “Did the governor 
inform him ?” he continued, in a louder tone. 

“TI believe not. I am sure he was not acquainted with its 
situation.” 

“Did Sir Morgan notice you, or say anything to you ?” 

“T fancied that when he first entered the room, he started upon 
secing me, and I thought I detected him several times in the act 
of bending his eyes upon me with a look of rage and hatred, but 
I reflected that it might be the natural expression of his face.” 

“So, so!” mused Luke Harvey, in his undertone; “ the wolf 
snaps quick, I see. It was not fancy, Edward,” he continued, 
raising his voice; “ neither was that look the natural expression 
of his face. Of this thing be assured: Morgan Lymburne bears 
a deadly hatred to you, and has ample cause for wishing you at 
this moment at the bottom of the Atlantic !” 

“But why?” asked Edward Yeardley, in amazement. “ Have 
Lever wronged him? Inever saw his face, that I am aware of, 
until yesterday. If this be so, why is it?” 

“Ah, why? Do not ask me, Edward ; let this rest with other 
mysteries. There may be a time when all this shall be revealed ; 
but not yet. Be content to know that Sir Morgan is really your 
enemy, and knowing this, you may be forewarned. My first wish 
and design in coming here to-night was to warn you against this 
man. Mark me, Edward Yeardley, Morgan Lymburne bears you 
no love. I know him well; and if it be that you will interfere 
with his deep-laid plans, he would scruple at nothing to be rid of 
you. You shudder, but I speak only the truth. Be prepared for 
him; it shall be my task to watch him, and his movements can- 
not escape me.” 

Edward Yeardley gazed long and fixedly into the face of the 
strange man before him. What he had heard had so shocked and 
astonished him that for a moment he was disposed to doubt its 
truth. Ono glance at the face of Luke Harvey, however, dissi- 
pated his doubts. He resolved to believe in the old’man and to 
trust him. 

“ Hark! what is that?” asked Harvey. 

Edward listened, and replied : 

“ It is Sir Francis, I believe. A horseman has certainly stopped 
at the door.” 

“Then I must go. Not for worlds would I be seen of Sir 
Francis. Think you I can escape by the door before he enters ?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“Not by that door; but here is the governor’s private entrance. 
It leads into the council-chamber ; from that you can escape by the 
back entrance. Hasten! He is already upon the stairs.” 

“TI go, but bear in mind my warning, Whether Sir Morgan 
means to strike now, or to defer his blow, his intentions towards 
you are the same. Remember; I warn you that you may be 
armed.” 

The old man disappeared through the secret door, and closed it 
behind him. Almost on the instant, the outer door opened, and 
Sir Francis Wyatt entered. He greeted Edward Yeardley affec- 
tionately, but the latter could only respectfully return his saluta- 
tion; his thoughts were busy with the strange words of Luke 
Harvey, and he could turn his mind to nothing else. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SHADOW DARKENS. 


Late in the afternoon of the day following that upon which 
the events already narrated occurred, two horsemen left James- 
town, and proceeded up the river in the direction of the Block- 
honse. The settlement was speedily lost to sight, and the travellers 
moved along the path for some time in silence, stopping now and 
then to assure themselves by the “blazes” marked by the wood- 
man’s axe upon the trees that they were following the right 
direction. 

The foremost horseman was a man of slender though evidently 
muscular body, and features which at first glance would be pro- 
nounced eminently handsome. His face was regular in its out- 
line, with the exception of the chin, the slight projection of which 
gave an unpleasant cast to the mouth. But there were other signs 
in that face which spoke far more plainly than this. His eyes 
were small, but very dark, and in them seemed constantly to dwell 
a light of malice. The nose was perfectly aquiline, but a pecu- 
liar quivering of the thin nostrils at times excited unpleasant 
thoughts in the observer’s mind. His hair was dark, almost en- 
tirely black, and, after the fashion of the times, was worn long. 

The age of this man could not have been thirty by half a dozen 
years, and yet the marks of dissipation upon his face seemed to 
add much to his age. His dress, which was worn with a careless 
abandonment, was that of one of the higher class, and composed 
of dark velveteen; in addition to which he wore heavy riding 
boots. A long army sword was at his side, and his belt was sup- 
plied with pistols, besides those in his holsters. 

Sir Morgan Lymburne—for it is he whom we have thus intro- 
duced to the reader—turned in his saddle and addressed his com- 
panion, or rather servant, who rode behind. He was a heavy, 
beetle-browed fellow, whose face exhibited a singular compound 
of ferocity and low cunning—qualities which probably recom- 
mended him favorably to his master. 

“ Searle, did you discover anything new concerning this young 
Yeardley ?” 

“Nothing, sir, except that he is the governor’s secretary, and 
came over with him.” 

“ But does any one know more than this about him ?” 
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“Nothing more, sir. But I believe he is very well liked.” 

“Popular is he? Well, perhaps J shall like him, too, if he 
keeps out of my path and don’t attempt to interfere with my 
affairs. But I can afford to let him go until this other matter is 
settled to my satisfaction.” 

The man, as if in duty bound, gave a coarse laugh as these 
remarks came to his ear, and quickening his pace with his master, 
the two rode on for some time in silence. At length Sir Morgan 
remarked : 

“And what of these people at the Blockhouse, Searle ?” 

“Nobody knows anything about them, but everybody talks of 
them. They seem to have acted strange-like ; they say Sir Gor- 
don hardly ever shows himself in the settlements, and nobody is 
acquainted with him.” 

“Then that is your game, Master Hargreaves !” soliloquized 
Lymburne. “Secrecy, forsooth! But I will give him the benefit 
of the few hours of secrecy that remain; after that, my way must 

vail.” 
we malicious and triumphant smile curved the 4 of the speak- 
er, and under the impulse of the thought, he struck his spurs into 
the sides of his steed, and advanced at a swifter pace. The ser- 
vant followed close behind, and for more than an hour longer they 
threaded the intricate forest path, emerging at last m the clearing 
in front of the . 

Blockhonse. 

“This must 
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The taunting words had the effect of arousing Hargreaves 
from his terrified stupor. He stood upright with an effort, and 
gasped hoarsely : 

“Morgan—Morgan Lymburne ?” 

“Ay, my old friend, you are right, only you forgot to prefix the 
‘Sir’ tomy name. I am glad your memory is so good, and only 
hope it may not fail you before we conclude our interview.” 

ir Gordon Hargreaves sank into his chair, and with a deep 
groan, bowed his head upon his hands. His visitor stood silently 
before him, waiting for him to exhaust the first violence of his 
emotion. At last Sir Gordon raised his head, and with eve 
muscle of his pallid face trembling, demanded, in a faint, w 
voice : 

“And what, Morgan Lymburne, do you seek here ?” 

“ Zounds, Sir Gordon, I'll overlook your incivility in withhold- 
ing my title, but your question is absolutely amusing. Upon my 
word, you treat the matter as coolly as if you were in earnest. 
What do I want? I have a certain document in my breast-pocket 
which might possibly refresh your failing memory. Perhaps you 
would like to hear it read.” 

“No, no! I will admit its truth. The cursed paper bears my 
— ; would to God that my hand had withered before it placed 
it there! 


think of it. Take the money; the sum you have mentioned I 
will gladly give you; only forego your claim to the hand of 
Eleanor.” 

Morgan Lymburne stood near the centre of the room duri 
this appeal, his arms crossed upon his breast. At its conclusion, 
he replied with a shake of the head, and in a determined voice ; 

“It is useless, Sir Gordon; I have vowed to obtain the rights 
— by the contract, and not one hairsbreadth will I swerve 

rom it.” 

“ Hold!” cried the parent, in an agitated voice. “ Be not hasty 
in your decision. I will double my offer; yes, I will grant you 
one hundred and twenty thousand pounds upon condition of your 
releasing all claim to my daughter’s hand.” 

** Cease, cease, Sir Gordon ; I repeat it, such offers are useless 
—nay, idle. “>! cannot induce me to relinquish my right to 
the hand of the y Eleanor.” 

The nobleman cast a look of fearful agony upon his persecutor, 
and tottering to a chair, sank helplessly into it. Prepared as he 
had been for this blow, it still fell heavily upon him, and he sank 
beneath it. Lymburne eyed him triamphantly, and then drawing 
a chair to the other side of the table, coolly sat down and awaited 
Sir Gordon’s answer. 

At this juncture, the inner door opened, and a young girl entered 

the room. She 
started as her 
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steod motion- 


less for an in- 
stant, and then 
removing his 
hat, said, in a 
mocking voice : 
“Mistress 
Anne, I greet 
you kindly.” 
At the unex- 
sight of 
is face, thelady 
retreated a step 
and turned 


Wy 


ed an 

and striking 
contrast to her 
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her whole air 
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deathly pale, al- 


somewhat stiff 


most dropping 
her light m the 
weakness of the 
moment. Once 
she essayed to 
speak, but the 
words died on 
her lips, and she 
gazed with ter- 
ror upon Sir 
Morgan. The latter enjoyed her horror for a moment, and 
then said, impatiently : 
“ Where is your brother, Mistress Anne? I would see him.” 
Anne Hargreaves turned, and Lymburne followed her along the 
passage. She stopped and hesitaied before a door near the end of 
the hall ; but at length she pointed at it in mute agony, and disap- 
peared. Sir Morgan opened the door indicated without hesitation, 
and entered the room. It was an apartment of medium size, at 
the extremity of which was revealed by the light of a taper the 
form of Sir Gordon Hargreaves, sitting with his head bowed upon 
a table, and apparently lost in deep reflection. Lymburne enjoyed 
the spectacle for a moment, his entrance having been unobserved, 
and then advancing to the table, made his presence known. 
“Allow me to introduce myself, Sir Gordon. I take it for 
granted that I am a welcome visitor.” 
Hargreaves raised his head as he heard the voice, but no sooner 
had his eyes rested upon Lymburne than he sprang from bis chair, 
azed with a wild, affrighted look into his face, and then sank 
ck against the wall, stunned and helpless. A cold sneer broke 
over Sir Morgan’s countenance. 
“I give you greeting, Sir Gordon,” he said. ‘ But by my faith, 
I hope you are not in the habit of treating all your friends thus, 
else it is no wonder that you have so few in the settlements 
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“My dear sir, I beg of you not to distress yourselt uselessly. | 


Believe me, sir, when I say that you have doubtless committed 


| many more foolish things than this.” 


| 


Lymburne’s tone of mocking raillery served to arouse and ex- 
asperate Sir Gordon. He rose from his chair, and paced hurriedly 
across the room, stopping suddenly before his strange guest. 

“Tell me, sir, what will content you? Mention the terms upon 
which you are willing to leave me now and forever.” 

“Sir Gordon Hargreaves,” replied Lymburne, in a careful, 
measured tone, “‘ you misyudge me if you think me capable of 
yielding one iota of what is granted me by that paper. Its terms 
were freely acceded to by you once, and now I demand nothing 
more than their fulfilment. ‘That contract, executed by you to 
my deceased father, signed and approved by diving witnesses, xrants 
to me the hand of the Lady Eleanor, your daughter, upon the 
nineteenth anniversary of her birthday, and also her dowry of 
sixty thousand pounds. Recognize my right in this matter, and 
all will be well; consider your late conduct, and you will ac- 
knowledge that it has been hasty. Whatdo you say, Sir Gordon ? 
Are you prepared to forswear your oath ?” 

“No, no—not that !”’ murmured the stricken nobleman. “ Itis 
binding, morally binding at least, and I cannot deny it. But I 
would have you give up your claim ; I implore you to resign all 
thoughts of this alliance. It is hateful to me; 1 cannot bear to 


| able laugh. 


dress which 
came her better 
than could the 
trappings of 
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Sir Morgan Lymburne was so surprised for a moment that he 
could only yaze with unfeigned admiration apon this lovely pre- 
sence, but recovering himself, he came eatin and exclaimed : 

“‘Eleanor—Lady Eleanor, is this indeed you? I had fo 
the years which have elapsed since | saw you last, and 

ted to see so womanly a person.” 

With these words he took her hand, and bent as if to press it to 
his lips. The lady perceived his intention, however, and hastily 
drew back. Sir Sato looked up, slightly disconcerted. 

“Pardon me, Eleanor, if I have offended. And now tell me, 
do you welcome me?” 

“IT remember you, Sir Mo 
evading his question. “ But 
to-night.” 

“1 faith, I'll warrant it!” replied Lymburne, with a disagree- 
“And whether Sir Gordon expected me or no, he 
seems to give me but a freezing welcome.” 

The latter raised his head at the mention of his name, and gave 
a convulsive start as he saw the two standing together. He met 
his daughter’s appealing glance, and said, in a husky tone : 

“Eleanor, my daughter, be pleased to leave us together alone. 
I have more to say to Sir Morgan.” 

“Adieu, then, Lady Eleanor, for a time,” said the latter; “I 
have yet much to say to you.” [To BE CoNTINUED.] 
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MODERN FURNITURE. 

With the advance of wealth, and the development of resources 
in this country, there has arisen a demand for elegant furniture to 
complete the equipment of the beautiful residences which are ris- 
ing around us in town and country. Until within a few 
these articles have been imported from abroad at a heavy addition 
to the original cost, but they are now manufactured in our great 
cities in the very best style, out of native or imported material. 
Among the most successful and popular cabinet-makers whose 
work has fallen under our observation is Mr. A. Eliaers, at present 
established at Nos. 330 and 332 Washington Street, in this city, a 
my eg with whom we have been long acquainted, and who 

been liberally patronized by our citizens. ‘Mr. Eliaers is not 
merely a cabinet-maker, in the usual sense of the word ; he is an 
artist, designer and inventor, being what we believe is termed in 
France a domestic engineer. He draws, models, and carves beau- 
tifully, besides being a thorough master of his trade. He has not 
only invented a great number of new articles of furniture, but of 
labor-saving machinery and tools wherewith to perform his work. 
A visit to his establishment is 1 great treat to a person of a taste 
for mechanics as well as the fine arts. Among the striking pieces 
of furniture he has turned out is a superb buffet or sideboard of 


venient writing or reading desk is attached, which can be turned 
to any desired angle, while by a simple motion of the hand, re- 
quiring no muscular effort, the back of the chair sinks, and is 
self-sustained, firmly, at any angle, from the perpendicular to the 
horizontal. The lady’s chair, which is well adapted for the use of 
invalids, or convalescents, and a luxury to all, is of similar con- 
struction, and adapts itself to every attitude of the body. We 
have seen a seat for night-trains on the railroads, constructed by 
Mr. Eliaers on the same principle, which promises to complete the 
comfort of travellers in our luxurious cars, rendering locomotion 
agreeable to the most delicate. The “ Library Chair,” also in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Eliaers, is a solid, elegant and com- 
fortable seat, which, by a single instantaneous reverse movement, 
becomes a flight of steps by which the highest shelf of a library 
may be reached. These transformations do not injure the elegance 
or the solidity of the furniture, and the machinery by which they 
are produced is perfectly simple, works like magic, and is not at 
all liable to get out of order. Mr. Eliaers has also acquired a 
great reputation as a stair-builder. We latcly visited the splendid 
mansion of a gentleman in Roxbury, which contained a fine speci- 
men of Mr. Eliaers’s skill, in the shape of a vast stair-case of solid 
mahogany ascending from a hall, which reminded us of those in 


compared to an enormous insular id. Its position, which 
is on the borders of the Obersweitz, and the great chain of the 
Alps, affords one of the most beautiful and extensive views which 
it is possible to conceive. In 1689, the only place of shelter for 
the herdsmen was the “ Hospice of St. Mary of the Snows,”’ built 
in a nook sheltered from the west and north, a place to which pil- 
grims resorted. Their numbers increasing, it became necessary 
to find accommodations for them, and several inns sprung up. 
Towards the end of the last century, travellers began to turn their 
steps to Switzerland, and the Rigi soon became an object of at- 
traction. In 1816, an inn was built somewhat higher up the 
mountain than the Hospice. It was still a long and weary jour- 
ney from it to the top. A hut, which had been erected here in 
1815, rose to the consequence of an inn through the support of 
some of the wealthier inhabitants of Zarich; this stood about 
sixty paces from the top, on the south side. The number of visit- 
ors increased, however, so rapidly that this could no longer afford 
the required shelter, and a second sprung up. These soon became 
insufficient for the numbers that sought the summit for the beauty 
of the view. In 1850, a handsome hotel rose upon the foundations 
of the former. This, however, has not sufficed, and it has been 
found necessary to add another and a larger, in which every com- 


THE NEW HOTEL ON THE RIGI MOUNTAIN, SWITZERLAND. 


solid black walnut, intended for a large dining-hall. We were so 
much pleased with the design, execution and effect of this side- 
board, that we had a drawing made of it, and prepared the engrav- 
ing published on the preceding page. The style of this article is 
that of the Renaissance, a mon of the old and substantial fash- 
ion of cabinet architecture, now the mode, and justly usurping the 
place of the frail farniture which preceded it. A chair or table in 
the style of the Renaissance will last for centuries, and, modelled 
on true principles of beauty, will always be agreeable to the eye. 
The sideboard before us, constructed on Mr. Eliaers’s carvings and 

rns, cost $3000, and employed fourtcen men six months. It 
is of solid black walnut, and is twelve fect in height, and eleven 
feet three inches in breadth. The carvings are beautifully exe- 
cuted from models made by Mr. Eliaers from actual game, fish, 
fruit, etc. The top piece comprises bunches of fruit, exquisitely 
carved, beneath which is a finely-sculptured mass of game, while 
on the different els are figures of he seasons, Peace and War, 
Caryatides, varieties of game, fish, vegetables, implements of 
hunting, etc. The interior is admirably arranged, and the whole 
is a monument of artistic and mechanical skill and industry, har- 
monizing the useful and the ornamental in a remarkable manner. 
Among the recent valuable inventions of Mr. Eliaers with which 
we have been particularly pleased, are a gentleman’s and a lady’s 
extension chair. To the arms of the gentleman’s chair, a con- 


the French palaces and chateaux. The bed-room furniture, the 
panelling of the solid mahogany and satin-wood doors, the dining- 
room farniture, and many other articles in this costly residence, 
were from Mr. Eliaers’s establishment. Mr. Eliaers also fitted up 
the library-room of Hon. Edward Everett, in Summer Street. 
His carved book-cases may be found in many private houses in 
this city and New York. We regret to add that Mr. Eliaers has 
determined to remove to France next spring, having received 
offers to establish himself in Paris, where the specimens of his 
workmanship, exhibited at the great Exposition, were very much 
admired. During the interval, the resources of his establishment 
will be severely taxed to supply the orders that are flowing in 
upon him. 
NEW HOTEL ON THE RIGI, SWITZERLAND. 

The striking scene on this page is an accurate representation of 
the Rigi Mountain, Switzerland. The foreground is enlivened by 
a group of travellers, and shows the various contrivances for seat- 
ing the ladies comfortably on horseback. For many years past 
the Rigi Mountain has been a favorite resort, and its fame has 
gone on increasing, for it is almost impossible to obtain a more 
splendid view than from its summit. The small group of moun- 
tains, of which the Rigi is the highest point, stands completely 
apart from the range surrounded by lakes, and may almost be 


fort is to be obtained. The visitor will scarcely credit the trouble 
and expense which it has cost to furnish him with this comfort. 
A large and substantial house built upon the summit of a moun- 
tain nearly 6000 feet above the level of the sea, requires somewhat 
more labor than a corresponding house built in a valley. Before 
a stone was laid, it cost 60,000 francs to levei the foundation and 
purchase the ground, but the commune has entered into a bond 
not to let ——e portion for ten years. All the wood-work and 
lime had to be carried up by manual labor. The scene during the 
two past years was very curious, old and young being employed 
in te up the necessary wood, etc. ; — ten or twelve men 
might be seen bending under the weight of a rafter, toiling up the 
steep paths, two carrying up a plank, a door, or a blind, and this 
was by no means an inexpensive job; a hundred weight of wood 
cost two francs, a plank one and a half francs, a door one franc 
eighty cents, a blind three francs twenty cents, for carriage alone ; 
the carpenter’s work alone cost 40,000 francs ; twelve men were 
employed for two years in preparing the stone, and six men in 
getting the sand. Our readers may form some idea of the cost of 
the whole by the items we have given. The whole length of the 
hotel is 156 feet, its breadth 48, height 60. It contains about fi 
apartments ; the dining-room is capable of holding two hund 
persons at dinner; the whole of the decorations are in 

taste, and every comfort is provided for visitors. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
STARRY RAIN. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


~~ 


Softly fall thou, starry rain, 

O'er the roof and window-pane ; 

Sing to me a lullaby 

Softer than the zephyr’s sigh ; 

As the evening comes again. 

Gently, gently fall thou, rain! 

Gleam in brightness o'er the rose, 
Blushing in its meek repose: 

O'er the larkspur’s pink and blue, 
And the marigold’s rich hue; 

Touch the maple’s nodding plume, 
Tossing through the evening gloom ; 
Cherries, with their fruitage red, 
Whence the wild bird has just sped: 
O'er the vines that cross the pane, 
Gently fall thou, starry rain! 

Gently, gently fall thou, rain, 

Never with a sound of pain: 

Never like a wail of woe . 
Let thy tender numbers flow 

Round this hushed and shadowed home, 
Where the joy -light may not come! 
For, alas! it is but late 

Since the mourners through yon gate 
Entered inv this darkened room. 

Shut from summer scents and bloom, 
Where, excluded from the day, 
Hushed@ jn sleep the maiden lay : 
Sleep, the silent and ‘- profound ” 
That they take “ beneath the ground.” 
Though her smile was very soft, 
Though her voice had gladdened oft, 
Ere the fount of joy grew low, 

From our love the maid must go. 
White flowers in her soft brown hair, 
White flowers on her bosom fair : 
Thus they bore her through the gloom, 
To her lonely buria] tomb. 

Therefore, gentlest rain, I pray, 

List the words that I would say! 
Whispering round that home to-night, 
Be thy voice subdued and light; 

So to those who sit and grieve, 

In the dull and darkening eve, 

O’er the fondly cherished dead, 

Thou shalt say, ‘* Be comforted, 

Ye will meet your lost again!” 

Will you say it, starry rain? 

Gently, gently, airy sprite, 
Wandering, homeless, through the night: 
Softly let thy silvery feet 

Print the grass and flowers sweet 
Heaped above one precious face, 

In the lonely burial place. 

So, when next we go to see, 
Something shall remind of thee : 
Bursting buds and springing grase, 
Telling us where thou didst pass, 
With a slow and sad refrain, 

O'er our darling, pitying rain! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WINNING A WIFE: 


—oOR,— 
A BASHFUL MAN’S WOOING. 
FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF A BENEDICT. 


BY RALPH RUDDERBRACE. 


“Wher, Ned Dalton’s married, Ralph !” exclaimed my room- 
mate, throwing down the evening paper; and jumping up, he 4 
threw his cigar out of the window, commencing the execution of 
a double shuffle at the same time. 

“ Ned Dalton married !” I ejaculated, adding, ‘ Hold on, rat- 
tlebrain ; just stop capering long enough to explain, will you ?”’ 

“ Here,” said he, regaining the paper and thrusting it into my 
hand, “here, read for yourself.” And seizing a flute, he com- 
menced to play “ Jordan is a hard road” like all-possessed, while 
I read the notice of my friend Dalton’s marriage, which was stated 
to have been solemnized in Burlington, Vermont. 

“Did you ever?” demanded Frank Ridley, as I finished. 

“No, I never!” responded I, quickly. 

“ Who'd a thought it?” queried Frank. 

“Who, indeed ?” 

I am certain I should have been the last one to have dreamed 
of such a thing as matrimony in connection with honest Ned, the 
most bashful man in the presence of ladies that I ever met with. 

“Where away, Frank?” demanded I, beholding my chum pre- 
paring for a promenade. 

“To circulate the intelligence of Ned’s escape from bachelor- 
dom. I am sure the news is too good to keep.” And with a 
hearty laugh he disappeared, leaving me to cogitate alone on the 
strange freak of the blind god, which had transformed my bashful 
friend into Benedict the married man. 

My reverie was of short duration, being interrupted by a no 
less personage than its subject, whose hasty entrance and abrupt 
“ congratulate me, my dear fellow, etc.” brought me to my feet in 
an instant. 

“ Ay, that I will, and with all my heart, Ned !” I exclaimed, as 
I grasped his offered hand. “But be seated; I have but just 
read the notice of your marriage, and when you entered was in- 
dulging in a vain attempt to conceive how or where you had 
gained the courage necessary to enable you to address any woman 


on the subject of marriage.” 


“You deemed it strange, then ?” 

“Strange! to be sure I did. Why, bless my soul, Ned, I never 
knew you to meet a woman’s eye without blushing, and as for 
conversing with one—now tell me frankly, Ned, did you ever 
speak first to a lady in your life ?” 

“O, yes, cer—” 

“O, but I mean any one to whom you had been but recently 
introduced, or with whom you were but slightly acquainted ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

“No, I don’t think you can. But where is your wife? Who 
is she? Where did you get her? What does she look like? 
And above all, how came you to win her ?” 

“There, you don’t expect answers to all these questions at once, 
do you?” demanded he. 

“No,” said I, producing my cigar case and tendering him its 
contents ; adding, “ just pass them by without notice, save the 
last, for I’m dying to know by what miracle you won the consent 
of any woman on earth to be your wife.” 

“Well, you shall hear, provided you accompany me to the 
Revere after the relation. We arrived last night, and I wish to 
make you acquainted with the being who has transformed me into 
the happiest of men.” 

Pardon me, dear reader, if without farther preface I give you 
the relation of a Bashful Man’s Wooing in his own words. 

“?’Twas at the close of an unusually unhealthy summer, not 
many years ago, during which I had been detained in the city, 
my earnest desire to the contrary, notwithstanding, by business, 
which having concluded satisfactorily to myself and all concerned, 
I prepared for a descent on the rural districts ; a visit to any or 
all the sea-side, lake-shore, and mountain resorts of fashionable 
society being among the numerous luxuries denied me by the 
blind goddess ; and being undecided what particular locality I 
should honor with my presence, I requested my half-dozen friends 
to refrain from pen, ink and paper in my behalf, at least until 
they heard from me, and taking leave of them, took the cars via. 
the Providence Railroad, determined to trust to chance for an in- 
troduction to some secluded paradise where I might taste pure 
enjoyment, untortured by the cares of business, the clamorous 
demands of my tailor, bootmaker, and sundry other creditors, the 
last but not the least of whom was my washerwoman. 


“ At Providence I came to a halt for a short time, but finding 
too much bustle therein to suit my ideas of solitude, I shouldered 
my portmanteau, and liquidating my hotel bill, an act by the way 
Iam very seldom guilty of, stepped on board the steamer bound 
to Newport, which latter place I had no intention to visit, my des- 
tination being ye ancient towne of Bristol in ye State of Rhode 
Island. There I was landed about 11 P. M., on the day of my 
embarkation, having experienced no inconvenience whatever, if I 
except the loss of my cigar-case with a full half dozen prime 
Hiavanas, which I had hoarded with a miser’s care for a whole 
week that I might enjoy to its greatest extent the pleasure I 
hoped to reap from their consumption in that seclusion I was in 
search of. 

“Taking possession of apartments—beg pardon, Ralph, I 
would say an apartment—at the Bristol Hotel, I ordered dinner ; 
after which I sallied forth on a tour of observation, which resulted 
in the conviction that the paradise of my imagination had at 
length been found. ’Tis truly a paradise, at least in my estima- 
tion. But I am digressing, which is no part of my intention at 
present, so with your leave I will return to the subject, promising 
more circumspection for the future. 

“ You know I was ever an admirer of the ladies, Ralph, hand- 
some ladies particularly; and I assure you, judging from the 
samples of the sex whom I met during my afternoon ramble, I 
was convinced I had at last reached a spot where that particular 
failing might be indulged in at will. Elated with my good for- 
tune in finding a temporary home so much in accordance with my 
desire, I returned to my inn, and partaking of a bountiful supper, 
repaired to the guests’ parlor, where I found two ladies, the only 
inmates of the apartment. Apologizing for my intrusion, I was 
about to retire, when one of them begged me to remain, assuring 
me I was no intruder, and smilingly informed me I could not 
have entered at a more opportune moment, as they were endeay- 
oring to dissipate ennui by the formation of a whist party, and 
lacking one of the requisite number would hail my presence as a 
god-send if I would only condescend to join them. 

“O, certainly, I would be only too happy, with a number of 
like assertions, all which were uttered with a volubility which sur- 
prised myself, since I was never very remarkable for fluency of 
speech in the presence of the fair sex. 

“ My self-introduction elicited a like courtesy from my fair cap- 
tor, who then introduced her companion as Miss Martha S——, 
when I obtained a view of her features for the first time. That 
glimpse did my business. Another! Now, sir, as well might I 
attempt to gaze at an unclouded summer sun when in the zenith, 
as upon the dazzling beauty of the fairy being who bowed to my 
common-place and somewhat awkward greeting. As I assumed 
a chair, she retired, when I made an attempt at conversation with 
her companion ; but my nerves—you know how nervous I am in 
the society of ladies—were so disordered by that electrifying 
glance that it was like to result in a failure, when the fair enchant- 
ress returned, accompanied by an elder lady, whom she introduced 
as her mother, and followed by a waiter bearing lights. 

“Just imagine, if you can, Ralph, how I felt, seated at that 
card-table, the partner of a lady whom I dared not look at lest 
my heart should leap right out of my mouth and take refuge in 
her bosom. Of cour%e I played at random—who could do other- 
wise under the circumstances ‘—and as a natural result was de- 
feated in every game, while my partner bore her share of our ill- 
fortune, for which I alone was accountable, with the best grace. 


“Cards were voted a bore at length by our antagonists, who 
protested against winning such easy victories; when I stumbled 
through a formal leave-taking and sought my chamber, not to 
sleep, but to indulge in a series of waking dreams of the future. 


“ Morning came, finding me still awake, and fully resolved to 
lay aside my bashfulness for the once and cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the fair being whose beauty had so suddenly and deeply 
enslaved me. Alas, for my firmness! One glance from her 
laughing blue eye, as she assumed a seat opposite me at the break- 
fast-table, played the very deuce with my heroic resolve, robbing 
me in an instant of my borrowed politeness, studied gallantry, 
and all power to articulate the set speeches with which I had 
hoped to make an impression upon her heart, leaving me again 
the great, blundering, boobyish schoolboy which I had proved my- 
self to be on more than one former occasion, despite the ancient 
appearance of my hair and whiskers, but ill-concealed by a plenti- 
ful application of Mason dye. 

“During that and several subsequent days we met regularly 
three times a day, at meals, besides several chance meetings in 
the guests’ parlor, each meeting serving but to increase my em- 
barrassment, and place a still greater gulf between us. Did you 
ever feel embarrassed in the presence of a female? No! Well, 
I envy you. You have no idea how excessively small a man 
appears, in his own estimation, when in the presence of a woman 
for whose favor he would die, and unable to control that emotion, 
which must of necessity cause him to appear a fool. ’Twas so 
with me; I would have given a world, had I possessed one, to 
have been able to converse with a tenth part of that fluency which 
I can so readily command in the presence of my own sex ; but it 
fled on her approach, and to her remarks I was seldom able to 
reply save in monosyllables. 

“T had been about a week an inmate of the hotel, when I be- 
came aware that a party of pleasure-seekers were about to visit 
Newport, whereupon I resolved to make at least one of their 
number, provided I could summon courage to request the honor, 
and was favored with the society of my fair enchantress on the 
oceasion. Asa period of five days must elapse ere the excur- 
sion came off, I believed I had ample time to win her consent to 
become my companion ; but had I had an age, the result would 
have remained unchanged, for the moment I entered her presence 
I was tongue-tied as usual. 

“Time tarried not for me, however. While I was hesitating, 
resolving, and wavering, the eve of the excursion arrived. I had 
already purchased tickets for two, in anticipation that she would 
accompany me, and on this evening, being her only companion 
for a brief period, in the family parlor, I made an attempt to 
approach the subject by saying : 

“*Have you heard of the pleasure excursion for to-morrow, 
Miss S——.’ 

“*O, yes. Indeed, I have heard but little else for a week.’ 

“*T think an excursion to Newport at this season must bo 
delightful.’ 

“Tt is; and this one will be extremely so, I think ; atleast, the 
scale of preparation gives me reason to hope as much, provided 
the weather proves favorable. Do not you intend to join the 


party?” 
“*Met? O, yes—that is—provided—’ And I came to a dead 
pause. 


“* She glanced at me from her sewing, and then turning her gaze 
on the scene outside the window, said : 

“*Do not let anything detain you here, or you will regret it. 
I am sure we all anticipate a pleasant time, and if I were in your 
place I would not lose the opportunity of participating in the 
pleasure of the day. Such a one will not occur again for the 
season.’ 

“What could she mean by the pronoun we? Had she been 
engaged already by some more fortunate rival? Rendered des- 
perate by my fears lest such might be the case, I hastened to as- 
sure her of my intention to make one of the party, and wound up 
by blundering out a hope that she would honor me by becoming 
my partner for the day. I can’t tell for my life how my request 
was worded, I only know that a silvery laugh saluted my ear as I 
closed, and immediately after the words : : 

**Too late by a day, Mr. Dalton. You should have asked me 
yesterday morning, when I would have accepted your invitation 
with pleasure.’ 

““*T am sorry to hear that I am too late. May I know to what 
cause to attribute your refusal ?” 

“*O, yes; to a prior engagement to be sure. A host of invita- 
tions for this excursion came pouring in; indeed, judging from 
their number, one would think ladies in Bristol were like angels’ 
visits to earth, so I yesterday, in despair you know, accepted one, 
merely that I might truly say to all others, “ Already engaged, 
sir.”? 

Confound—’ 

“*Sir? And the fair being dropped her work, looking up 
with a severe expression of countenance. 

“QO, pray, excuse me. I did not intend to swear; but I had 
hoped for the pleasure of your society on this excursion, and 
this disappointment is exceedingly vexatious.’ 

“*T am glad—sorry I would say,” resumed she, as she flashed 
an arch glance at me, resuming her needle at the same time, and 
adding : ‘I am sorry for the disappointment; but it is too late 
now to amend it. I would have been pleased to have been your 
companion ; but since I cannot, will you permit me to provide 
you with one? I shall be happy to do so, and if I may, will guar- 
antee to find one for you who will banish all remembrance of your 
disappointment ere our return.’ 

“*Impossible! But I accept your kind offer, only because I 
might appear unfashionable if unaccompanied by a lady.’ 
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“You will not regret it,’ said she, rising, and laying aside her 
work, when she added, ‘ If you are at leisure, and will accompany 
me to Aunt Harcourt’s, I will introduce you to cousin Emily, just 
returned from school, who I am sure will be delighted to go, and 
who will prove a much livelier companion than I.’ 

“Ten minutes later we were walking, arm-in-arm, along Con- 
gress Street, towards her aunt’s dwelling, which we soon reached, 
and where I was introduced to Miss Emily Harcourt, who accepted 
my invitation tendered through my fair friend Martha, when we 
returned. 

“The morning came, and at the appointed hour the steamer 
containing the excursionists, my fair partner and myself among 
the number, started, amid the cheers of the crowd assembled to 
seo us off, and the thrilling strains of music discoursed by the 
band which accompanied us. 

“Soon after our arrival in Newport, Miss S—— proposed a 
visit to the fort on the opposite side of the harbor, my fair part- 
ner seconding her proposition strongly ; whereupon my fortunate 
rival and myself procured the services of a boatman with his ves- 
sel, a small schooner-rigged boat, to convey us thither. We ar- 
rived at the fort in safety, and were conducted over it by the offi- 
cer in command for the day, who was apparently pleased by the 
interest we manifested in all that met our gaze, and courteously 
vouchsafed all the information we demanded. Having gratified 
our curiosity to its greatest extent, we were about to set out on our 
return, when our gentlemanly conductor begged to be allowed to 
extend to us the hospitalities of his home, and upon our grateful 
acceptance of his invitation, conducted us to his quarters, where 
he introduced his wife, who received us cordially, and ordered 
refreshments for us in the garden. 

“So kind and courteous were our host and hostess that we for- 
got to note the flight of time in their presence, until reminded by 
our boatman, through a servant, that our return could be delayed 
no longer if we would return to Bristol with our fellow-excursion- 
ists. Thus reminded, we took leave of our kind host and his 
lady-wife, not before the latter, however, had pressed upon each 
one a splendid bouquet, selected by her own fair hands from her 
garden of floral treasures, which had elicited from more than one 
of our party an expression of hearty admiration. 


“During our sojourn in the fort the wind had freshened to a 
strong breeze, which rendered our passage back to the city rather 
dangerous than otherwise, which danger was enhanced by the ner- 
vous dread exhibited by my fair partner as each passing wave 
sent its tribute of spray over our frail vessel. Each moment her 
fears increased, until she could no longer control them, and it be- 
came necessary to hold her to prevent her sudden and unskilful 
movements from capsizing the boat. At length, when about half 
way between the fort and breakwater which protects the inner har- 
bor, a wave somewhat larger than any of its predecessors sent a 
plentiful tribute on board, drenching myself and my fair partner to 
the skin and causing her to break from my protecting grasp and 
spring towards the stern for refuge. In so doing she stumbled, 
and ere a hand could be stretched to aid or save her, was _precipi- 
tated into the sea, while the accident so distracted the boatman 
that he momentarily relinquished the helm, when the boat flew up 
in the wind and fell off on the other tack, capsizing as she did so, 
and precipitating our whole party into the sea. Being, as you 
know, an excellent swimmer, I had no fears for my own safety, 
and my first act was to grasp Miss S——, whom I placed in com- 
parative security on the bottom of the upturned boat, ere I turned 
my attention to her cousin, who was floating, buoyed up by her 
dress, a few yards distant. She was soon in safety alongside her 
cousin, where I had scarce placed her when the former exclaimed : 

“«Q, heaven! Mr. Dalton, Mr. Randall is drowning !’ 

“ Following the index of her gaze with mine, I beheld the ratifi- 
cation of her words. He was indeed drowning, and simultaneous- 
ly with the boatman, who had just made his exit from beneath 
the boat, I struck out to the rescue. He had struggled to some 
distance from the boat, while I was engaged in securing the safe- 
ty of our fair friends, and I now had the mortification of behold- 
ing him sink ere I could reach him. As he disappeared from 
view with a despairing cry, I fairly leaped from the water in a vain 
effort to reach him, but being at too great a distance, could only 
redouble my efforts to gain the spot in which he sank, which hav- 
ing done, I dove, and in my descent, a few feet below the surface, 
mecting something, I grasped it, when I was in turn grasped in a 
close embrace, and deeming my object gained, returned to the 
surface, only to find that I had grappled with the boatman, who, 
actuated by the same desire to save our drowning comrade, had 
also dived, and meeting me in his descent, had with me, deemed 
each other the object-of our solicitude, thereby rendering our well- 
meant efforts vain. We made a second attempt, but was unsuc- 
cessful. He was indeed gone ; and exhausted by our efforts, we 
succeeded in regaining the boat, to which we were compelled to 
cling, being unable, even with the aid of our fair companions, to 
gain her keel. 

“ As the catastrophe had been witnessed by hundreds on shore, 
over a dozen boats had been instantly manned and put off to the 
rescue, the leading boat having doubled the end of the break- 
water, and being in full view at the instant we regained the boat. 
We were soon rescued from our perilous situation and conveyed 
to the steamer, where we were provided with a change of clothing 
which we gladly availed ourselves of, and by means of which, 
with the aid of stimulants, we succceded in recovering so far from 
the effects of our bath ere we reached Bristol as to allay all ap- 
prehension of subsequent evil results. 

“ When about to embark at the fort I had transferred my bou- 
quet to the care of Miss S——, who surprised me on the morning 
after our return by offering to my acceptance the wilted flowers 
which composed it, and which, with her own, she had retained 


during her immersion and subsequent sojourn on the bottom of 
the boat. She accompanied the tender of the faded flowers with 
some remark concerning the coincidence between their blight and 
that which had been cast on eur pleasures by the same cause. 
But as usual I was too much embarrassed to reply, and receiving 
them from her hand, remained dumb and apparently in deep con- 
templation of the withered offering. 

“*Have you no desire to retain them, Mr. Dalton?’ she de- 
manded, as I laid them on the centre-table a few minutes later. 

“*No,’ replied I. ‘Why should I?” 

“* As a memorial.’ 

“<Of what?’ 

“* Our—I would say your escape from death.’ 

“T bowed, and after a brief pause resumed : 

“*Not of mine, Miss S——, but of her’s who retained them in 
her grasp in the moment of extreme peril. Yes, I will keep them 
as a memorial of—’ your escape, I would have added, but meet- 
ing her keen regards, I once more became the victim of embar- 
rassment. 

“* Divide them with me, please,’ said she, after a brief pause ; 
and coming to my side, she extended her hand, adding: ‘I 
should like at least one flower as a memorial of that intrepidity 
to which, under Heaven, I owe my life.’ 

“* Choose,’ said I, and I extended towards her the bunch of 
withered flowers, from which she selected one, a heliotrope, and 
pressing it to her lips stood a moment, while I had an intuitive 
perception that her regards were bent on me, and dared not raise 
my eye to meet them; then with noiseless step she glided from 
the apartment. 

“ When she returned, after an absence of nearly half an hour, 
quite a number of the guests were present, which prevented any 
further conversation between us at that time, and indeed for years, 
for thereafter during my stay she studiously avoided my society. 


“ A few weeks after the accident already mentioned, I returned 
to Boston, and amid the cares and bustie of business strove to 
forget the fair being whose beauty and winning manners had first 
enslaved, and whose recent chilling coldness had so recently tor- 
tured me. How vain the effort! Her image was indelibly 
stamped upon my memory. I could hear her silvery laugh amid 
the rustle of the leaves each eve, as I bent my steps across the 
Common, homeward, while did I lose myself in reverie for a mo- 
ment she was sure to be present in fancy, and interrupting the 
train of thought led me a dance over the bright waves of New- 
port harbor, to enact again my part in the thrilling scene in which 
we had mingled. 

“ A year passed, and I again sought Bristol, resolved to con- 
quer my inherent bashfulness so far as to demand from her the 
information which she alone could convey. With a wildly throb- 
bing heart I left the cars, and was driven to the Bristol House, 
where a stranger officiated as landlord, and where I looked in vain 
for one familiar face among the family of mine host. The secret 
of the change was at length made known by the landlord in re- 
ply to my inquiry tor his predecessor. The hotel had changed 
owners. He had purchased from Mr. S——, but was unable to 
afford me the slightest information concerning him or his family. 
The next evening found me in Boston again, where I resolved to 
remain, despite the sickening heat of the summer months, at the 
risk of being termed a crusty old bachelor by my few female 
friends in the city. And I did remain, never crossing the city 
boundaries for three long years, until my health gave way, and 
my physician ordered me to the country. 

“ Having no definite destination in view, I took the cars via. 
the Fitchburg road, resolved to halt at the first station which pos- 
sessed attraction suflicient to interest me. Suffice it that I reached 
Burlington ere I saw anything to induce me to change my seat in 
the cars for one in the parlor of a village hotel, and I would pro- 
bably have gone further had not a sense of weariness oppressed me, 
causing me to seek refreshments and rest. I found the former at 
the Ticonderoga House, and after a slight repast, requested to be 
shown to my room that I might seek the latter. My request was 
complied with, and although it was still early I prepared to retire 
for the night. While engaged undressing, a miniature case on 
the dressing-table attracted my attention, and taking it up, I was 
amazed and overjoyed upon opening it to behold the likeness of 
the sweet enchantress who was still fondly cherished in my re- 
membrance. How it came there I could not imagine, but was 
full soon informed by a waiter who tapped at my door, and upon 
being admitted demanded if I had seen it, and remarking that the 
former occupant of the chamber believed he had left it therein. I 
gathered from the waiter sufficient information to enable me to 
identify the owner of the picture, which 1 promised to return, if 
found, in the morning, when the waiter retired, ignorant that I was 
already in possession of the miniature. 

“I saw the owner of the picture next morning, and returning 
it to him, succeeded in forming his acquaintance, when I learned 
that he was a cousin to Miss S——, who he informed me was 
then an inmate of his father’s family, who resided some ten miles 
from Burlington. He welcomed me warmly upon learning my 
name, and assured me he had heard me frequently mentioned by 
his fair cousin as her preserver, at the same time extending me a 
hearty invitation to visit her. I would gladly have availed my- 
self of his kindness, but my timid nature shrunk from the meet- 
ing, and I was compelled to decline for the present. 

“ Being in business in Burlington, I was in his society daily 
during the first week of my sojourn, at the close of which he had 
won my entire confidence and the secret of my hopeless passion 
for Miss S——. He appeared to be particularly delighted with 
that item of information and reiterated his pressing invitation for 
me to accompany him home. I hesitated for some time, but I at 
length declined, when he set out alone, leaving me to spend the 


second Sunday of my sojourn in the solitude of my chamber. 
At an early hour on Monday he returned, and coming straight to 
my room, placed in my hand a small package, which upon open- 
ing I found to contain the withered heliotrope selected from my 
bouquet by Miss S——, with a crayon sketch of our perilous ad- 
venture in Newport harbor, underneath which was written—‘ If 
you remember this, come.’ 

“T looked in my friend’s face and beheld therein a happy smile, 
while in answer to my inquiring glance, he said : 

“ «She knows all, and I congratulate you on the possession of 
her heart, which has long been yours. You will go?” 

“*T will,’ said I, grasping his hand. ‘ You have done that for 
me which else had remained undone. How can I repay you?” 

“Nay, mention it not. I have but labored to secure the hap- 
piness of my fair cousin. My sister was her confidant, and has 
long known the secret of her love, which was but recently impart- 
ed to me with her fears for its hopelessness. Your advent and 
confession has removed those fears, and from her did Martha 
learn your presence here, to which information I yesterday added, 
apparently unconscious of her interest therein, the story of your 
love. The result is that package, placed in my hand this morn- 
ing by my sister, who requested me to convey it to you.’ 

“* For which I thank you most sincerely.’ 

“T rejoiced—but why proceed ? what remains must of course 
be uninteresting, and may be summed up in a few words. We 
met that afternoon, now six weeks ago, and were united in wed- 
lock four days since. But come, she awaits us, and I am eager 
that you should see her, since henceforth you must be her, as you 
have been my, friend.” 

He ceased, and evineing great impatience to be gone, I hurried- 
ly prepared to accompany him, when we set out from the Quincy 
House, and in a few minutes reached the Revere, where I was 
ushered into the presence of one of the most lovely women I ever 
beheld, whom he introduced as his wife. 

Need I say I was charmed? I think it is unnecessary. Butas 
a proof of my hearty appreciation of her beauty and intrinsic 
worth, permit me to add, gentle reader, if you, or any of your 
fair friends, aro blessed in possession of such charms of mind 
and person as is she, please make the same known to your hum- 
ble servant, for, since I have formed the acquaintance of my 
» friend’s fair wife, my bachelor life has lost all charm for me; yet 

I must confess, although far from being a bashful man, I am 
unable to effect an escape therefrom, through or with the kind aid 
of any of my female friends, which aid is by them withheld. 


HEROIC DEVOTION TO HIS ART, 


Mrs. Matthews, in her “ Anecdotes of Actors,” gives an amus- 
ing instance of this. In that scene in the play of the ‘ Commit- 
tee,” where Obadiah has to swallow, with feigned reluctance, the 
contents of a black quart bottle administered to him by ‘Teague, 
Munden was observed one night to throw an extra amount of 
comicality and vigor into his resistance, so much so that John- 
stone (“ Irish Johnstone”), the Teague of the occasion, fired with 
a natural enthusiasm, forced him to drain the bottle to the last 
drop. The effect was tremendous. The audience absolutel 
screamed with laughter, and Obadiah was borne off half dead, 
and no wonder. ‘The bottle, which should have contained sherry 
and water, was by some mistake half filled with the rankest lamp- 
oil. We will let Mrs. Matthews tell the rest: 

When the sufferer had in some degree recovered from the nau- 
sea the accident caused, Mr. Johnstone marvelled why Munden 
should have allowed him, after his first taste, to pour the whole of 
the liquid down his throat. “It would,” Johnstone said, “ have 
been easy to have rejected, or opposed a repetition of it, by hint- 
ing the mistake to him.” Mr. Munden’s reply, by gasps, was as 

ollows : 

“« My dear boy, I was about to do so, but there was such a glo- 
rious roar at the first face I made upon swallowing it, that I hadn’t 
the heart to spoil the scene by interrupting the effect, though I 
thought I should die every time you poured the accursed stuff 
down my throat.” 


THE SPANISH COMPLEXION, 


The peculiar tint of the Spanish complexion is an easy one to 
introduce and to harmonize amongst other colors; witness the 
predilection of even landscape painters for brown trees, brown 
grass, brown everything. How the hue is set off here by the white 
garments, glowing in the sunlight, and the rich red scarf that the 
poorest porter wears about his waist. Entering a Scotch mer- 
chant’s establishment in the city, we saw a roll of the most gor- 
geous scarlet satin, the purple of the Roman emperors, laid out be- 
fore some peasants ; poorly a clad, but by no means disposed 
to forego indulgence in a piece of finery, manufactured perhaps in 
Glasgow or Macclesfield, but never there exposed to public gaze. 
How every painter should thank the men who live on barley and 
water and silk finery, in place of spending their means on rich 
food and strong drink.—C. Piazzi Sinyth. 


STORIES! 


SIX BRILLIANT 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tus Soovr or rus Susquanaxna. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our reyoly- 
tiovary struggle. By J. H. ROBINSON. 

other favorite voiu 8 a write, 

so popular. By............. ~ COBB. Jn. 
RED : or, Taz Cruiser or THE Caannet. A graphic nau- 

tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in land. 

F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER; or, Davauz ta2 Bacxwoopsman. A vivid 

aod charming story of Kast Ww fn 


THE PHANTOM 0 THE : or, Tax Rep Cross anp THe Crescent. 
A story of a WAL A nautigal romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 


THE CABIN RO or, Laggon tae Wino. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Fanci >:s. fihe story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 


07> For sale at 


of the periodical depots. 
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VIEW OF JEDDAH, SCENE OF THE LATE MASSACRE. 

We present on this page a view of Jeddah, on the Red Sea, 
where the French and English consuls, and a vast number of 
Christians, were massacred by the Mussulmans on the 15th of 
June last. The growing hatred of the Mussulmans to the Chris- 
tians, which has spread throughout the Turkish empire, was one of 
the chief elements in this sanguinary affair. 
along the shore in the form of a parallelogram, extending almost 
due north and south. From the sea it has a poor appearance ; 
only a few minarets rise above the houses, which present a long 
line of mean buildings. From the sea there is no entrance ex- 
cept through the shabby irregular courts of the custom-house, 
which are littered up with lazy employees and bales of coffee and 
gum. The gate is at the end of a wide street, one side of which 
is occupied by a palace built by the former sheriff, Gholeb, and is 
lined on either side by a dark row of coffee-booths, which are 
filled from morning to night with crowds of idlers all smoking the 
narghile. The bazaar, principally composed of wooden booths, 
runs almost at right angles to this street, leaving in the centre 
only a narrow passage, often obstructed by camels and their loads. 


eddah is built | 


VIEW OF JEDDAH, SCENE OF THE LATE INSURRECTION. 


The shops are poorly furnished—more than one half of them re- 
tail eatables ; the rest of them display coarse china, porcelain, or 
European earthenware—the venerable willow pattern predominant 
on the English ware—cottons, cornelian beads, and rosaries. Two 
or three shops sell Indian and Syrian silks. The crowd which 
fills the street forms a most interesting sight, on account of the 
number of different races whose representatives compose it— 
Turks, nomad Arabs, Meccans, Persians, Affghans, Indians, 
blacks of every shade, with features varying from the Jewish to 
the negro type. Behind the bazaar lies the town, composed of 
tortuous and narrow'streets, in which are a few houses with curi- 
ously-carved lattices and beautiful doors of teak ; the greater num- 
ber, though lofty, are externally mean, and in their interior con- 
fined and shabby. Of all the towns in the East none has so dis- 
tinctive a physiognomy as Jeddah ; it is even more oriental than 
Damascus, though as striking for its ugliness as Damascus for its 
beauty. A most unpleasant sight to the English eye are the 
crowds of poor Indians, who litter in the streets like dogs. These 
Indians are pilgrims who have returned here from Mecca, but 
being destitute of means to cont nus their journey, live on alms a 


STOLZENFELS. ON THE RHINE. 


life of squalid idleness. According to the most probable calcula- 
tion, the number of houses, large and small, may be about 4000, 
and the population perhaps reaches 20,000, of whom some 1500 
are Indians. The Turkish government have punished the ring- 
leaders in the massacre, and promised indemnity for the pecuniary 
losses sustained in the outbreak. 


THE CASTLE OF STOLZENFELS ON THE RHINE. 
The last engraving on this page gives a view of Stolzenfels, 
on the Rhine, the suburban sallente of the king of Prussia. It 
is a castle, pe | placed on a jutting rock overlooking the Rhine 


and the little village of Kapellen, and nearly opposite the conflu- 
ence of the Lalm, three miles above Coblentz. Its ue 
outline and commanding position seem to justify its name of the 
Proud Rock. It is one of the numerous fortressess built by the 
archbishops of Treves, and was a favorite residence of several of 
those princely prelates. It was destroyed by the French in 1688, 
and had been abandoned to decay until it was presented by the 
town of Coblentz to the present king of Prussia, while crown 
prince, by whom it has been restored. 
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THE RIVER NILE—ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

The ancients were entirely unacquainted with the cause of the 
overflow of the Nile, upon which depended the fertility of the 
Delta, and the vast basin of the vale of Egypt. Living as the 
Egyptians did, in a clime where no rain ever fell, and all being 
unacquainted with that immense rain-shed formed by the moun- 
tain regions of Abyssinia and Ethiopia, the wondrous and rapid 
swelling of the Nile every year without variation at the summer 
solstice, and continuing for one hundred days, invested that river 
with a mystery allied to deity, and made it the object of worship 
to the countless millions of hushandmen, whose far-reaching gene- 
rations rose and subsided, one after another, upon its ancient 
banks. Had they known of the powerful spring rains that rolled 
down the untravelled mountain sides of an unexplored desert, 
full well would they have been able to assign a natural cause for 
the annual overflows, which they measured by a hundred Nilo- 
meters, and celebrated by immense national rejoicings when it 
had attained the height requisite to insure general fertility. 

As Herodvutus, the Grecian, and father of history states it, their 
mode of agriculture was primitive enough. Says he: “ But when 
the river has come ef its own accord and irrigated their fields, and 
having irrigated them has subsided, then each man sows his own 
land and turns swine into it; and when the seed has been trod- 
den in by the swine, he afterwards waits for harvest time ; then 
having trod out the corn by his swine, he gathers itin.” Our 
Mississippi River planters would call this entire mode of culture a 
swinish ir! 

One o' the great wonders of the vale of Egypt was the Bake 
Meeris, made by a king of that name, to receive the surplds ever- 


flows of the Nile. This wondrous excavation was, “in circum- 
ference, three thousand six hundred stades (each an English fur- 
long), or sixty scheenes (each seven and a half English miles), 
equal to the seacoast of Egypt. The lake stretches lengthways, 
north and south, being in depth in the deepest part fifty orgyae, 
each equal to six feet.” On the banks of this tremendous exca- 
vation, the work of human hands, Herodotus stood, long years 
before the coming of Christ, but nine hundred years after Meeris, 
the builder, had gone to his long rest beneath the Pyramids, two 
of which he built in the midst of his lake. 

Said Herodotus : “ When the Nile inundates the country, the 
cities alone are seen above its surface, very like the islands in the 
gean Sea; for all the rest of Egypt becomes a sea, and the 
cities alone are above the surface. When this happens, they navi- 
gate no longer by the channel of the river, but across the plain.” 

Herodotus asked the priests and magi the cause of the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, but receiving no intelligible opinion, he made up 
his owm mind and ascribed it to the power or influence of the sun ; 
and as he, with all other ancients, supposed the sun to pass over 
and under the flat plane of the earth daily, his reasoning is so 
ludicrous that we describe it entire: “ During the winter season, 
the sun, being driven by storms from his former course, retires to 
the upper parts of Libya; this, in few words, comprehends the 
whole matter ; for it is natural that country which this god is 
nearest to, and over which he is, should be most in want of water, 
and that the native river streams should be dried up. But, to ex- 
plain my meaning more at length, the case is this: The sun, 
passing over the upper parts of Libya, produces the followi 
effect: as the air in these regions is always serene, and the soi 
always hot, since there are no cold winds passing over, he pro- 


duces just the same effect as he usually does in the summer, when 
passing through the middle of the firmament; for he attracts the 
water to himself, and having so attracted it, throws it back upon 
the higher regions ; there the winds, taking it up and dispersing 
it, melt it; and therefore, with good reason, the winds that blow 
from this ee from the south and southwest, are by far the 
most rainy of all. I do not think, however, that the sun on each 
occasion discharges the annual supply of water from the Nile, but 
that some remains about him. hen, however, the winter grows 
mild, the sun returns again to the middle of the heavens, and from 
that time attracts water equally from all rivers. Up to this time, 
those other rivers, having much rain-water mixed with them, flow 
with full streams ; but as the country has been watered by showers 
and torn up by torrents, when the showers fail them, and they are 
attracted in summer by the sun, is the only river that, with 
reason, flows much weaker than usual at this time than in sum- 
mer ; for in summer it is attracted equally with all other waters, 
but in winter it alone is hard pressed. Thus I consider that the 
sun is the cause of these things.” 

Modern travellers describe the valley of the Nile as now pre- 
senting three remarkable appearances daring each year: in the 
autumn, a vast, almost shoreless sea; in the winter, a wonderful 
plain of living green ; in late spring and summer, a most desolate 
parched and arid desert.—Natchitoches Chronicle. 


Tubal Cain must have tarned pale when he first tried the scale 
upon the first trampet nade for rumor, who, when the world was 
thinly pages, could do all she willed by anassisted sound of 


mouth. 


VIEW IN THE CITY OF ISPAHAN, PERSIA. 


A LARGE ORGAN. 

The French Roman Catholic Parish Church of Montreal has 
recently been supplied with a large organ, a in size to 
the vastness of the building. The builder is Samuel W. Warren 
of Montreal. He began the work in November, 1857. The cen- 
tral section was completed and performed upon on the 24th of 
June last, the anniversary of St. Jean Baptiste, to the delight and 
satisfaction of a congregation numbering over ten thousand per- 
sons. When the remaining two sections are fully completed the~ 
dimensions of this immense organ will be fifty feet in height, forty- 
five feet wide, and twenty feet in depth; number of pipes, four 
thousand six hundred and ninety-eight—some of which weigh 
twelve hundred pounds ; four sets of manuels ; one set of pedals 
two and one-half octaves with twelve stops ; six large bellows, to 
be worked by water power, and eighty-nine different stops. The 
pneumatic lever is to be applied to each of the manuels distinctly, 
and also distinctly or separately to manuel couplers. To the pedal 
organ there will be a double set of pneumatic levers ; but the most 
elaborate use of this power will be found in its ee to the 
combination of stops. Here we have it exhibited in a compound 
form to each organ individually, and to the whole collectively ; 
where, by one operation, the player is enabled to produce a com- 
bination of stops upon the instrument at once, by a series of knobs 
about two inches apart, placed immediately in front and under 
each set of manuels, occupying a central — always in reach 
of the performer. The registers extend throughout the entire 
compass of the key-board. The pedal keys of this organ are con- 
cave at the centre, thereby obviating the hitherto embarrassing 
operation of the performer of describing a semi-circle in his move- 


ments with his feet. The cost of the organ is about $20,000. 


GENERAL JACKSON AND HIS OLD WAR-HORSE. 

Everybody must sanction the kindness bestowed on the favor- 
ite warhens ; and the more than ordinary honors paid him after 
death by his brave master and family. y? Because he was 
a faithful servant and an efficient helper in the day of trouble— 
in the hour of danger. I was often reminded of this praisewor- 
thy remembrance of fidelity and merit, cherished by my old 
friend, General Jackson, towards his famous Old Duke, the horse 
he rode during the Southern campaigns of the late war. Though 
Duke grew feeble—was greatly affected, withered, and almost 
helpless in his latter days, he was not forgotten nor suffered to be 
neglected. I have in a walk with the general, more than once, 
gone to the lot which contained this living wreck of martial 
valor; and, while the old creature would reel and stagger, look- 
ing wishfully at his master, the general would sighingly say : 
“ Ah, poor fellow, we have seen hard times ther—we must 
shortly separate—ycur days of suffering and toil are well nigh 
ended!” On one occasion, wishing to try the general on a ten- 
der point, the writer of this article suggested to him the idea of 

utting an end to the sufferings of Duke by having him shot or 
fooehed on the head. “No,” said his generous master, “never 
—never—let him live ; and while there is anything to go upon, 
on this farm, Old Duke shall have a part.” But on me, 
Mr. Editor, for this. disgression—for while writing the above 
my heart was greatly moved ; for I held communion, in imagina- 
tion, with the gallant Jackson, who, with his brave compatriots 
in arms, rede upon the “ whirlwind’s wing,” and poured the 
storm of death on the invaders of this land of freedom.—Ameri- 
can Turf Register. 


VIEW IN THE CITY OF ISPAHAN, PERSIA. 

The fine view published on this page is from a drawing made 
within the walls of the famous city of Ispahan, Persia, and exhib- 
its the oriental richness of its splendid architecture, its towers and 
minarets interspersed with luxuriant foliage, and its marble steps 
leading down to the broad river that intersects it. This city was 
formerly the metropolis of Persia, and was known to the ancients 
as Aspadana. It is situated in the midst of a wide plain, through 
which flow the crystal waters of a broad river. It is surrounded 
by charming groves and orchards, and was formerly protected by 
a wall, twenty-four miles in circuit, which was entirely destroyed 
by the Affghans. The streets are narrow, but the numerous re- 
mains of splendid aces, bazaars and caravanseries show the 
modern traveller what must have been its splendor in the palm 
days of its magnificence. Three handsome brid connect it 
with the suburbs of Julfa and Abbas-abad, one of which has thirty- 
three arches. On either side of the river is a spacious park, called 
the Chahar-Bagh, or “ Four Gardens,” a superb avenue, flanked 
by several picturesque palaces and delightful gardens. The chief 
square of Ispahan is “ Maidan Shah,” ews | surrounded by 
splendid bazaars. Of the seven palaces, that of the Chetel-Sitoon, 
or “ Palace of the Forty Pillars,” built by Abbas the Great, is in- 
comparably the finest. It stands in a vast square, which,is inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and planted with trees. e front 
roof is sustained by a double range of columns, more than forty 
feet in height, and each shooting up from the united back of four 
lions of white marble. In the time of Chardin, Ispahan contained 
162 mosques and 48 colleges, most of which are still standing, 
though in a state of great decay. Of these the largest and most 
striking is the Mesjid Shah, situated in the Maidan Shah. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
A PICTURE. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Sweeping down upon her courser, 
With the splendor of a queen, 
Rides the proudest, loveliest lady 
That my eyes have ever seen. 


See ye not the graceful bending 
Of the plumed and haughty head? 
See ye not the dark eyes kindle 
With the regal light they shed? 


See ye not the lofty spirit, 
See ye not the dauntless nerve, 
In the clear and perfect arching 
Of the nostrils’ chiselled curve? 


See ye not the gracious sweetness 
That the queenly lips denote? 
See ye not the airy rounding 
Of the white and slender throat? 


See ye not the wavy beauty 
Of her garments’ floating train? 
See ye not the form’s full splendor, 
And the proud hand on the rein? 


Sweeping down upon her courser, 
With the splendor of a queen, 

Rides the proudest, loveliest lady 
That my eyes have ever seen! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 4. 


BY ALUNG. 


A NARROW ESCAPE: OR, HELP FROM A DUMB FRIEND. 

Ar the time when the events related in this sketch occurred, the 
city of Shanghae had been held by the Chinese rebels about 
eighteen months. Each day the combined forces of the French 
and mandarins attacked the city; the former bombarding from 
their war vessels in the river, which flows near the city walls, and 
the latter cannonading from the land side. Thus far, no impression 
had been made upon the place, and the rebels held the regular gov- 
ernment and its European ally at bay. Chin Aling Foo, the rebel 
chief who held the city, was a very brave man, and a person of 
superior intelligence. He was a native of China, but had been 
brought up from boyhood in a European family, and had received 
a moderate English education. These early associations had im- 
bued him with English ideas of liberty, and had wrought upon a 
brave spirit and a sanguine temper to such a degree, that he cher- 
ished a deep hatred for the oppressors of his countrymen, and 
longed for an opportunity to avenge the wrongs inflicted upon 
himself and his race. Consequently he was among the foremost 
to join in the present rebellion, when it first broke out; and his 
superior intelligence and boldness soon made him a leader among 
the rebels. His English training and knowledge of European 
laws aided him materially in giving shape and force to the tumul- 
tuary outbreak ; and therefore it is, that, at the time the incident 
occurred which I now narrate, Aling, the former hostler of an 
English merchant, is found as Chin Aling Foo, the rebel chief, 
commanding the important city of Shanghae, and holding it 
against the united power of two strong allies. 

Among those who flocked to “the City of Freedom,” as Aling 
called it, to support his cause, were a few Europeans and Ameri- 
cans—outeasts from society, idle and vicious, who sought a life 
of violence, crime and debauchery, and who neither by word nor 
act, feared God or man. Aling gladly received these reprobates, 
fully satisfied that he could make them useful. He formed them 
into a body-guard for his own person, and never moved or slept, 
without being surrounded by this precious troop of ruffians. To 
this body he assigned the execution of any movement where cour- 
age and promptitude were necessary to success; and when any 
particular point upon the walls was severely assailed by the ene- 
my, and there was danger of a successful assault, the well-aimed 
rifles of the body-guard taught the assailants the benefit of a cover 
from their deadly fire. For sach valuable services as these, Aling 
paid them generously, supplying them with all the luxuries of the 
city, and even procuring wives for them. 

About this time the stock of ammunition of the besieged began 
to run out; and so closely was the city invested by the enemy, that 
but a very small quantity of powder, lead and cannon balls could 
be smuggled through the lines, even with the most adroit strata- 
gem, by those who were willing to incur the danger for the sake 
of a handsome profit. Something must be done to procure a larger 
supply, or the city must yield. To meet the difficulty a new and 
rather ingenious plan was adopted. Among the body-guard of 
Aling was one man who was a very fiend in disposition and in 
action. He had recently murdered a poor seaman from California, 
thinking he had gold secreted upon his person; and to avoid the 
penalty of his crime, he was only too glad to seek safety in the 
city, under the rebel chief, with whom he became a favorite. His 
prompt execution of the chief’s orders, however cruel and murder- 
ous, soon won the hearty approbation of the latter, and made him 
the chosen instrument for every desperate act. To this inhuman 
wretch was given the execution of the new and eventually success- 
ful scheme for replenishing the ammunition stores of the rebels. 

The plan adopted by Aling, was as follows :—Night after night, 
the desperate fellow selected for the duty, disguised as a man-of- 
war sailor or European, and accompanied by his Chinese servant, 
a rebel who stood high in the favor of the chief, would steal forth 


from the besieged city and enter the settlement within the enemy’s 
lines, where most of the wealthy Chinamen and all the Europeans 
resided. Here they would prowl round until some Chinaman of 
rank and importance could be found in a fit spot for the accom. 
plishment of their purpose, when they would seize him and drag 
him a prisoner to the city. Should he make any outcry before 
they could secure him, a blow or two from a dagger did the busi- 
ness, and there was no fear of his discovering who were his as- 
sailants. Thus the plan went on for several nights; the secret 
emissaries seldom failing to bring in a valuable prisoner from the 
enemy’s lines, und often leaving one or two dead in the streets of the 
quarter which they visited. They were seen by the curious to go 
and come, night after night ; and though the movement was known 
to have some reference to a supply of much needed powder and 
ball, yet no one, not in the confidence of Aling, could see how these 
movements were to enlarge the stock of ammunition. 

In the settlement where the kidnappers and assassins plied their 
nightly trade, alarm and consternation began to spread. Several 
distinguished Chinamen had been found murdered in out-of-the- 
way places, and the most of them robbed of all they had of value 
upon their persons. Others had suddenly disappeared without 
any warning, and no one knew whither. People became afraid 
to go abroad after dusk, not knowing how soon the invisible dag- 
ger might reach their own hearts. Nothing could be found out 
relative to the murderer, save that in every case the wound ap- 
peared to be made with the same weapon, and probably by the 
same hand. Speculation, however, had not long to tax itself in 
penetrating the mystery, for a communication from the city walls 
of the rebel city soon threw light upon the subject, and made it 
plain to all. A demand from the rebel chief explained not only 
how the murders had been committed, but also how the missing 
men had disappeared. Aling’s demand was short, and to the 
point. He required that some stores now on their way to him, 
should be permitted to pass the lines and enter the city ; otherwise 
he would send them the heads of the persons whose letters to the 
governor he now enclosed. These letters were written by the 
missing men, and supplicated the mandarin governor to save their 
lives. After a little delay, probably to enable their relatives to 
pay the governor for granting the demand and saving their friends’ 
lives, the terms were consented to, and the stores suffered to enter 
the city unmolested. True to his word, Aling promptly set his 
captives free. Previous to conducting them to the city gates, the 
chief summoned them before him, and thus addressed them : 

“T am now going to give you what you call liberty, and I sup- 
pose when you are beyond my power, you will look upon my 
divesting you of your hair, as an act of cruelty. But, fools, do 
you not know that the long tail yom prize so much, was forced 
upon your fore-fathers as a badge of submission and servility by 
their conquerors? It is the same at this day ; the conquerors who 
degraded your fathers, are now your masters, and yet you are 
proud to wear the badge imposed by them! Shame upon you, 
grovelling curs, who lick the hand that beats you! Go; I send 
you back to your task-masters, with the looks of freemen, but that 
is all you possess ; for in your miserable hearts you are fit for 
nothing but slaves!’ With this discharge still ringing in their 
ears, they were permitted to leave a place which they expected 
would have been their graves. 

The stratagem having succeeded so well, the rebels were dis- 
posed to try it again, and it had been so cleverly carried out that 
they had little fear of being thwarted by the Chinese soldiers, in 
any second attempt. Eldridge, the principal in this kidnapping 
business, was an English sailor whom I had accommodated in 
jail on one or two occasions, for bad conduct. I knew by experi- 
ence that he was perfectly fearless. His name got to be sucha 
subject of dread to the Chinese, that no ten of them would dare 
to attempt his capture. Accordingly Aling set his plans to work 
to procure another supply of powder and ball, and by the same 
means as before. Ina few days another man was missing from 
the Chinese settlement ; in a day or two more, another was found 
killed ; and thus under the very noses of some thousands of sol- 
diers, did this one man perpetrate his bold acts, spreading death 
and sorrow throughout the settlement. All this time, a warrant 
for Eldridge’s arrest was in the hands of the consul, upon the 
charge of murdering the Dutch sailor ; and fortune had reserved 
its execution for the reader’s humble servant, Alung. 

One morning, upon entering the consul’s office, to present my 
report of the prison for his inspection, I found the footi, or gov- 
ernor of the province, with him, engaged in earnest conversation. 
I think they were speaking of me ; for the moment I entered, the 
consul called me to the table where they sat. He addressed me 
as follows :—‘ Alung, Saqua, the governor, says you are a very 
brave and faithful officer ; quick to arrest Chinamen and rebels ; 
but that he has never known you to exercise your ability upon 
one of your own nation or color. We would like to have you 
capture one who is and has been a source of great trouble to him.” 
“The fact of the matter is,” he continued, turning from Saqua, 
whose words he had been interpreting, “that ruffian, Eldridge, 
has been in the settlement again. This morning two wealthy 
Canton men were found dead, and another is missing. The gov- 
ernor has come to me to get you to effect the capture of the assas- 
sin, for which service he will reward you handsomely. This war- 
rant for his arrest for the murder of the Dutchman, will be suffi- 
cient authority for your action ; but I do not like to order you to 
serve it, knowing the desperate nature of the man. He would 
never be taken alive, and the service would consequently be of 
the utmost danger to you. At the same time, could you succeed 


in securing the villain, it would give me the greatest pleasure. 
The deed would be of the highest importance, and your reward 
would be commensurate. It is useless to say more; you know 
the man as well as I can tell you. 


If you choose to go upon this 


dangerous duty, here is the warrant ; but do not be reckless; suc- 
cess is what we want; and you must run no risk that is not neces- 
sary to insure his capture.” 

After this address, the consul spoke to the governor for a few 
moments, and then asked me if I would like the assistance of 
some mandarin soldiers? As yet I could not determine, and re- 
quested time to think over the matter, and devise a plan for ac- 
complishing what he wished. Then taking my leave, I returned 
to my rooms in the prison, to contrive a scheme for entrapping 
the murderer. After some deliberation, I decided upon the mode 
of proceeding I would adopt. Between the part of the city whence 
Eldridge came in his nightly excursions, and the settlement which 
he visited, was a level tract of about half a mile, entirely bare of 
trees and shrubs, which was formerly used as arace-course. I went 
to this plain as if in search of birds to shoot, and after looking 
about for some time, I discovered a spot which I thought would 
answer my purpose. There was an old, dilapidated saupan, or 
Chinese boat, there, half buried in dirt and stones, under one end 
of which I could lie concealed, and see all that passed around me. 
I now returned to the consul and disclosed my plan for the cap- 
ture of Eldridge. With the kindness of a parent, he cautioned 
me to be careful, and again warned me of the danger I was certain 
to ineur, in attempting to take him without assistance. But I 
was determined to make the attempt, though life would be the 
probable cost of my failure to secure the villain. 

That night I prepared for the coming struggle, by arming my- 
self with my usual weapons, a revolver and a dirk, and also took 
another, called a “sand-stick,” well known in that country for 
the stunning effect of its blow ; a weapon which I intended to use 
to some purpose, should opportunity offer. At 11 0’clock I reached 
the edge of the settlement nearest to where I was to await my 
man, and placed six Chinese policemen in ambush, with orders 
not to move until I came for them, or they heard my pistol, in 
which case they were to come to me with all despatch. At mid- 
night I took my station under the old boat, and waited, as Mr. 
Micawber would say, “for something to turn up.” In an hour I 
saw Eldridge and four others pass near me. But I could do 
nothing with so many. I waited patiently, in the hope that he 
might return alone. But disappointment was still my fate. They 
returned together, dragging along a poor wretch by the hair. I 
never felt a stronger temptation to use my pistol than I did at 
that moment. “But, no, I will have you yet ;” I muttered be- 
tween my clenched tecth ; “ when you have not so many to de- 
fend you; and if ever I take you, I will do so, alive.” They 
passed on, not dreaming how easily I could have sent a couple of 
them to settle their long account. All I gained by my night’s 
watching, was a knowledge of one of the small secret gates in the 
wall of the rebel city. After following the kidnappers to the city 
wall, I returned to the settlement, called off my men, and went 
home to bed, not over pleased with my disappointment, though it 
was my first night’s watching. 

The next night I was again at my hiding place, but the party 
did not appear ; and for five successive nights I watched in vain. 
On the sixth, I started again, though with little hope of their being 
out ; for there had been warm work in the city, that day, repelling 
the French marines, who had stormed a breach in the city walls 
which the heavy guns of their ships had made. When I had got 
a short distance from the prison, I found that I was accompanied 
by a thorough-bred bull-dog belonging to me, which I had brought 
from England ; and I sent one of the men back with him, to shut 
him up in the prison yard. By ten o’clock, I reached the place 
where my men were usually concealed, and giving them the same 
orders as heretofore, I struck off for my hiding place. In a short 
time I seated myself on the old boat, and whiled away the min- 
utes, thinking of the sad reverses of fortune which had befullen 
me in life, and which reconciled me to be what I then was. The 
moon soon began to cast her soft light around, and I lay down 
for concealment behind the old saupan. I had not long to wait, 
for before the bells struck midnight on board the ships in tho 
river, I saw my man approaching, accompanied by his servant. I 
felt that the decisive moment had come which was to terminate 
his liberty or my life, and braced my nerves for the issue. 

On they came, and I could hear that they were conversing in 
English. Yet, though I heard every word they uttered, I did not 
realize a single idea which they expressed. It was not fear, it was 
not passion; I cannot say what it was that so affected me during 
the whole time they were passing the spot where I lay concealed. 
My anxiety was intense. I now grasped my sand-stick, and 
stepping quickly and lightly, I came up behind the servant, who 
walked a pace or two in the rear of Eldridge, and strack him with 
all my force upon the head. Without a single cry, he fell to the 
ground like a lump of lead, and lay as though dead. As he fell, I 
sprang towards the master, who had heard the fall, but not the 
blow, and had turned to see the cause of the noise. I struck him 
as he turned; but my second blow was not so well aimed as the 
first, or else the man stooped to avoid it. As it was, it fell upon 
his forehead with sufficient force to bring him to the ground. 
But as he descended, he grasped my legs with his arms,.and we 
went down together. I fell on top of him, and as he struck the 
hard ground, a sharp, stinging pain in my shoulder, accompanied 
by a snapping noise, told me that I was stabbed, and the dirk 
broken off in my body. 

I struggled hard to restrain his arms and draw my pistols ; but 
he understood my purpose, and held me fast. I shouted for my 
men; but they were too far off to hear my voice, and I could not 
fire the signal agreed upon. I could feel the blood running down 
my back, and my strength was failing with the loss of blood. I 
could also feel his hand gradually approaching to where my dirk 
was suspended in my belt, and was unable to prevent him. I 
knew that my fate was swiftly overtaking me, and tears came to 
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my eyes. They were not prompted by cowardice or the fear of 
death. But I thought of all my dear friends in my far-off home, 
and of my beloved brother whom I had brought up from child- 
hood, and whom my untimely death would leave alone and friend- 
less, in a strange land. These, and many other such thoughts, 
flashed with lightning quickness through my mind, and caused 
my heart to soften and my tears to flow. 

Eldridge knew that he would soon have me at his mercy, but 
still I struggled with him, with the strength of desperation. The 
fearful oaths he swore as the prospect of success, and his passion 
prompted him, I never can forget. ‘So you'd take me, would 
you?” he said; “but I’ll show your consul how I'll treat all 
whom he sends after me; for your head shall be found upon his 
door-steps this very morning, with his warrant in your mouth, or 
I hope to be—” and here followed a string of oaths fearful indeed 
to hear. 

By this time he had grasped my dirk, and I expected every 
moment to feel itin my heart. I had shut my eyes in resignation 
to my fate, for I could not see my death-blow descend, when a 
slight shock against our bodies, and a yell from Eldridge, who 
had worked himself above me, caused me to open them again. 
Merciful God !—can my men have come to my assistance, or is 
the man whom I knocked down, endeavoring to save my life? I 
managed to free one of my arms, and then the other; I grasped 
my revolver and sprang to my feet. It would be vain for me to 
attempt to describe the sudden revulsion of my feelings at that 
moment. No human power could have aided me; but Rattler, 
my brave dog, had the villain fast by the throat, and I was safe! 
How I cheered him on, as he tugged and tugged, sinking his 
teeth deeper and deeper into the struggling wretch’s neck! In 
the delirium of my joy, I danced from one to the other of my 
prisoners, striking them alternately with the sand-stick, which I 
had now regained. 

At length it occurred to me that the dog might kill his victim, 
and I called him off. Having discharged my pistol as a signal to 
my men, they came up and carried me and Eldridge to the prison, 
neither of us having strength to walk. The servant we left upon 
the field. He was dead, my first blow with the sand-stick having 
killed him. In the morning the consul and the governor came to 
see me at my quarters in the prison. I could not leave my room, 
owing to my wound in the back. It was severe and painful, but 
not dangerous; and after a few weeks of close confinement, by 
the help of a strong constitution and good surgical treatment, I 
was able to go abroad again. I had kept my promise, and taken 
the prisoner alive. For this I received a great deal of praise 
from the governor and others, and a handsome reward from his 
excellency. But what became of the desperado, Eldridge, remains 
to be told in another sketch of scenes in China. 


SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 

I have met with several, and witnessed many, wonderful and 
narrow escapes in the course of my travels. A friend, who had 
been out shooting for some hours, coming home tired, without 
thought or reflection, was on the point of throwing himself on a 
stretcher to rest, when he was suddenly pulled back by a bystand- 
er, who had observed a tremendous brown snake coiled up on the 
opossum cloak. He was horrified, but providentially saved. The 
snake, of course, was despatched. Another friend, on a cruise, put 
his saddle down for a pillow at night as usual, and on lifting up 
the saddle-flaps the next morning, he observed a beastly deaf ad- 
der lying flat down. He soon dropped the saddle, and killed the 
snake. While giving our horses water one day, my cousin saw a 
black snake, half in and half out of water ; he shot it and put it on 
an ant hill to watch the ants at work. While so engaged, its mate 
came at us, passing over my instep, in a state of great excitement; 
it was also shot. On going over the Main Range, a deaf adder 
was observed, creeping on a poor quail which crouched on the 
ground, fascinated ; we allowed the poor bird to fall a victim, and 
then struck at the adder. The blow did not take effect, and the 
reptile sprang three feet at my friend, who e unhurt; the 
adder was subsequently killed. Again, being one day encamped 
on the Main Range, for the purpose of cutting , with m 
brother and a friend, I had to go down to a little water-hole to fill 
the quart pots for tea; while stooping down to my task, an enor- 
mous black snake slid down the bank, quacking and hissing ; be- 
fore I could recover from my fright, he had over my arm 
and up the opposite bank. I was too much terrified to shoot him, 
though I had my gun at my side. ‘Two more instances will suf- 
fice. A child, the daughter of a friend of mine, playing on the 
verandah, was on the point of picking up what she thought a piece 
of varnished wood, so flat and straight was it extended, when her 
father called her back. The snake (for such the piece of wood 
turned out to be) proved to be a | diamond snake about nine 
feet long.. Again, I was sitting with my sister, after the children 
were put to bed, and having heard that a snake had been seen in 
the house during the day, we were frightened. While engaged in 
conversation, we heard noises of “ Cah, cah, cah,” issuing from 
the rafters and shingles; and, to our horror, beheld a nasty yellow 
snake hanging down over our heads, as if about to spring upon 
us; up we started, a gun was brought, and the snake was killed — 
Life in Australia. 


HOW TO TAKE LIFE. 

Take life just as though it was—as it is—an earnest, vital, es- 
sential affair. Tuke it just as though you personally were born to 
the task of performing a merry part in it—as though the world 
had waited br your coming. ‘Take it as if it was a grand opportu- 
nity to do and achieve, to earry forward great and good schemes ; 
to hel and cheer a suffering, weary, it may be heart-broken broth- 
er. The fact is, life is undervalued by a great majority of man- 
kind. It is not made half as much of as should be the case. 
Where is the man or woman who actomplishes one tithe of what 
might be done? Who cannot look back upon opportunities lost, 
plans unachieved, thoughts crushed, aspirations unfulfilled, and 
all caused from the lack of the necessary and possible effort! If 
we knew better how to take and make the most of life, it would 
be far greater than it is. Now and then a man stands aside from 
the crowd, labors earnestly, stedfastly, confidently, and straight- 
way becomes famous for greatness of some sort. The world won- 
ders, admires, idolizes ; yet it only illustrates what each may do if 
he takes hold of life with a purpose. If a man but say he will, and 
follow it up, he may expect to accomplish anything reasonable. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GOOD KNIGHT. 


“SANS PEUR, SANS REPROCHE.” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Neak ty four centuries ago the fine Chateau de Bayard, in Dau- 
phiny, was the noble and beautiful residence of one who was 
allied by birth to the best families in that province. Of his an- 
cestors, the fields of Poictiers and Agincourt, where they ‘“ made 
their mark ” in blood red letters, attested to their valor; and the 
father of the present occupant of the chateau fell with six mortal 
wounds. Such an ancestry could not give birth to cowards ; and 
well had Aymon Terrail proved that he was worthy of his “ for- 
bears.” Connected as he was with the noblest and best blood— 
with those who styled themselves the Scarlet Nobility—and with 
a reputation for courage and bravery that none disputed, it was 
matter of sincere grief and sorrow when Aymon Terrail returned 
from the First Battle of Spurs (that of Guinezaste) with such 
fearful wounds as to confine him through life to the chateau. 

Already long past, fifty years old, Aymon Terrail could not but 
regret that in his early years he had not allied-himself to some 
one who could now have cheered the evident desolation to which 
he was doomed. But the grand old chateau was not to remain 
dull or gloomy because its brave master was disabled ; and as 
soon as he recovered from the fever of his wounds, his halls were 
thronged with the choicest of the nobility, who brought their sons 
and daughters with them to greet the old soldier in his home. 

Among these last was a meek-eyed, gentle girl, who had almost 
passed the period of being called so. In her youth, it was said, 
she had refused several splendid offers for the sake of nursing 
her father, who had long been a prey to disease, from a violent 
fall which had partially obscured a naturally fine and cheerful 
mind. She was still in mourning for him, he having died some 
months before, and her friends earnestly desired her to go into 
society to dissipate the effects of his loss. 

What Aymon Terrail naturally supposed would make him re- 
pulsive, only served to awaken the deep pity and sympathy of 
Jeanne d’ Argentin ; and it needed but a word to make her fore- 
go all the new charms of society which, after giving them up until 
she was past thirty, she could easily resign again. Jeanne became 
the faithful wife and the tender nurse of a man whom she honored 
and loved through years that brought happy and pleasant memo- 
ries after the scarred form was lain in the earth; and surely man 
never felt such deep love and gratitude to woman for lightening 
and cheering an existence otherwise hard to be borne. 


Four sons, bright and beautiful, were born to them; and in 
their youth and happiness, Aymon Terrail lived his own life over 
again as a happy and careless boy. Kind and indulgent, yet ever 
setting before them the path of right, he made their childhood 
happy, while they in turn shed beauty and radiance over his de- 
clining days. He knew that, in the course of nature, he could 
not witness their growing up to manhood; so that all he could do 


for his children, all of anxiety he could save for his Jeanne, he 


must do quickly. 

Aymon Terrail was entering his eightieth year, and felt the 
near approach of that power which had spared him thus long. 
The wife he had so loved, the children so dear to his aged heart, 
must be left, and with a manly courage, such as in his youth he 
had faced death upon the battle-field, he met him now. Only a 
few days before the last scene was over, he called his sons around 
him, in presence of their gentle mother, and desired them to 
choose their future life, as far as mortals could choose what may 
never be granted them. One chose to occupy the chateau, an- 
other to live like his uncle who presided over the Abbey d’ Esnay, 
and a third to be like his uncle, the bishop of Grenoble. There 
was another child, a boy of thirteen, with eyes that shone out of 
the soul and looked into the soul, and with one arm thrown around 
his mother’s neck, and with a voice like the sky-lark’s, entreated 
his father to permit him to bear arms, like those noble ancestors 
of whom the tales of their deeds had ever rung like music on his 
ear. At the sound of the boy’s speech, Aymon Terrail wept like 
a child, but not for grief. 

“Thou shalt, my Pierre!” he answered. “God give thee 
grace to do so. Thou art like thy grandfather, the best and brav- 
est knight in Christendom ; and thou shalt follow his profession.” 

The lad joyfully withdrew, without marking the mournful 
smile on the lip of his mother; and with a dignity which would 
have become one twice his years, yet tempered with modesty, he 
began to talk with his brothers about the future of them all. 

The next day saw a grand dinner party at the Chateau de Bay- 
ard, of which the sons did the honors, on account of the father’s 
inability. The guests were noble, and included Aymon Terrail’s 
brother-in-law, the bishop, and several of his kindred. After din- 
ner, at which Pierre had distinguished himself for his manly cour- 
tesy, Terrail asked their advice as to where the boy had best be 
placed to take the initial steps of his profession. 

“ Send him to the king of France,” said one. 

“Place him in the house of Bourbon,” said another. 

“JT will take him to our good Duke of Savoy, as his page,” 
said the bishop, “and send for my people at Grenoble to fit him 
for his presentation to-morrow.” 

On the following morning, therefore, thanks to the persevering 
knights of the thimble, Pierre, dressed in a splendid suit of vel- 
vet and satin, and mounted on a little, spirited horse which the 
bishop had given him, rode past his father’s window as brave and 
fearless as when in after days he curbed his fiery war-steed on the 
field of Taro and Brescia. It was the grand starting-point in the 
boy’s eventful life, that morning ; and long after the father’s aged 


head was laid low, and the earth was pressing on the bosom of 
his gentle mother, long after one of the little band of brothers had 
become abbot at Josaphat in Chartres, and another bishop of 
Glandeves in Provence, and Pierre himself had become known as 
the brave Chevalier du Bayard, the knight “sans peur et sans 
reproche,” he looked back to that bright morning of his innocent 
boyhood with a sigh that the freshness and beauty of life’s morn- 
ing hours should be mildewed and blighted by the world. 

Alas, for the knight “ with the heart as pure as pearl!” Alas, 
that every pearl hath its flaw, more or less perceptible, or hidden 
away in its depths so far that only by holding it up to the light 
we can discover it, and then it looks all the more hideous for the 
surrounding beauty. 

Catherine Allegri, a noble Milanese lady, whose family were 
hitherto, like the chevalier, “sans reproche,” met him in the 
height of his fame, when all France was ringing with his praises, 
and when his own head, perhaps, was turned with the overwhelm- 
ing admiration he was receiving. The Spanish blood which she 
inherited from her mother flowed warm and passionate in her 
veins; and the first sight of the eyes that looked out of the 
knight’s soul into hers sealed the fate of the unhappy lady. He 
loved her—but there was no true marriage he thought for one who 
lived in the battle-field, and he would bind himself to no ties. 
When the brief love-dream ended, there was a heart broken by 
shame and disgrace, a fair head bowed to the grave, and a moth- 
erless infant in the darkened house of Allegri, while it left a stain 
upon that lofty character which we would fain believe faultless, 

Before the storming of Brescia the chevalier visited an astrolo- 
ger. This man assured him that he would not fall in the battle, 
which he predicted for Good Friday or Easter Sunday following, 
but that within twelve years from that event he would be slain by 
artillery. “Otherwise,” he added, “ you would never end your 
days fn the field, for you are so beloved by those under your com- 
mand that they would sooner die than leave you in jeopardy.’* 
Strangely enough, all things corresponded to the prediction. The 
battle of Ravenna, the day and events, were all correct; the fate 
of the Duke de Nemours, and the falconet shot which laid 
the shoulder bone of the good knight. 

Crossing the Alps to his uncle, the bishop of Grenoble, fatigued 
him so much that he believed himself dying, and as he always 
wished to die in battle, he lamented most piteously that he was 
“to die in a bed, like a girl.” 

At the time and in the manner foretold by the astrologer, Bay- 
ard’s death took place. It was while conducting the French 
army in their retreat before the Spaniards, and the knight, as 
usual on such occasions, took the post of danger. A stone from 
a harquebus struck him across the spine with a blow which he 
knew instantly to be mortal. Holding up his sword, he kissed 
the cross upon its handle, and pronounced these words, audibly : 
“ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiarttuam 

His servant took him from the horse and placed him under a 
tree. The Spaniards, discovering who he was that was wounded, 
exhibited the greatest kindness towards him. <A tent and camp 
bed were prepared for him, and every attention paid to him that 
a generous enemy could bestow. The Marquis of Pescara 
addressed in terms of strong commendation of his knightly 
powers, and of commiseration for his present strait. And here, 
surrounded by both friends and foes, with a fervent prayer for 
God to forgive his offences, the “Good Knight” closed those 
beautiful eyes for the last time and sank away to the quiet slum- 
ber of the dead. 

By the direction of the Spanish general, the body was placed 
in a church, and solemn services performed there for three days ; 
it was then taken home. As the funeral cortege passed through 
Savoy, orders were given by the duke that as much respect should 
be paid to it as if it were that of his own brother. Bayard was 
buried in a convent that had been founded by the bishop of 
Grenoble. 

The French are a demonstrative people, and delight in express- 
ing their emotions by external forms ; yet years swept by, and no 
visible type of their remembrance of the good knight appeared. 
The king whom he had died to serve, the nation of which he was 
the pride, reared no memorial to his virtues or his fame. It re- 
mained for a private individual, connected with him by no tie, 
except that of being a native of the same province, to erect his 
monument. Let his name be carried down to the future, long 
after the monumental marble has sunken into the earth, as Scipio 
de Poulloud, Seigneur de Saint Agnin. 

* Vide, “ The Right. Joyous and Pleasant Hi of the Feats, Gests, and 


istory 
Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, the Good Knight, without Fear and with- 
out Reproach. By the Loyal Servant.” 


He has learned much, and has not lived in vain, who has 
practically discovered the most strict and necessary connexion 
that does, and will ever exist, between vice and misery, virtue 
and happiness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty could 
perform, would be to make a bad man happy, even in heaven ; he 
must unparadise that blessed place to accomplish it. In its 
primary signitication, all vice, that is, all excess, brings on its 
own punishment, even here. By certain fixed, settled, and estab- 
lis laws of Him who is the God of nature, excess of every 
kind destroys that constitation, which temperance would preserve. 
be debauchee offers up his body a “ living sacrifice” to sin.— 
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ARY SCHEFFER, THE ARTIST. 


No visitor to the Athenzum Gallery who 
gazes upon the transfigured form and face of 
Dante’s Beatrice”—that purely spiritual 
creation, in which the dream of the painter 
reflects the dream of the poet, or rather has re- 
created it—but must breathe a sigh of regret, 
’ to think that an artist so gifted as the author 
of that picture, is lost to the world of arts. 

Scheffer, whose likeness our engraver 
has faithfully preserved, died recently at Ar- 
genteuil, of an aneurism, from which he had 
suffered for some years, and which was aggra- 
vated by a journey he made to England, to 
attend the funeral of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Ary Scheffer was born at Dordrecht, in 1795, 
and exhibited his skill for the first time at the 
Museum of the Louvre, in 1812. Associated 
with the romantic movement of the modern 
school of painting in France, he occupied a 
special position, and won a popular reputa- 
tion, by the elegiac character and the elevated 
tendencies of his genius. His cultivated mind 
was familiar with all the great poets of the 
world in their original tongues. If he did 
not draw his inspiration from English litera- 
ture, Goethe furnished him the subject of his 
best known compositions—the two Mignons, 
and several scenes of Faust and Margaret. 
He borrowed from Schiller the subject of 
Count Eberhard the Weeper, which is in the 
Museum of the Luxembourg, and a duplicate 
of which is in the Athenwum collection of 
this city; from Dante’s poem his picture of 
the “ Shades of Francesca de Rimini and her 
Lover,” the “ Apparition of Beatrice,” etc. 
The most ular and most touching of his 
works is “ Christ in the midst of the Afflicted.” 
The heart of the artist, open to all the noble 
sympathies of the age in which he lived, has 
ion mingled contemporary troubles with the 
eternal sorrows of humanity ; beside suffering 
laborers, beside mothers mourning their chil- 
dren, poets misunderstood and heaped with 
insult, he has placed nationalities oppressed 
and sinking under a pitiless and unjust fate— 
it was when Greece and Poland engrossed 
the sympathies of France. If the works of 
Ary Scheffer are deprived of the brilliancy of 
picturesque qualities, they are attractive by 
the charm of gentle emotions ; they melt the 
soul, fill it with lofty sentiments, and attract 
it to pure and chaste reveries. Such is the 
picture of St. Augustine and St. Monica, 
seated by the seaside, and absorbed in pious 
meditations. The good impressions awaken- 
ed by contemplating the productions of an artist are a sweet per- 
fume linked to his memory. Those who knew Ary Scheffer, and 
were in & position to appreciate his moral qualities, the dignity of 
his life, the uprightness of his dealings, know that the eminent 
artist was an excellent man. On a bust canvass is sketched the 
last inspiration of Scheffer’s genius ; the last and completest reve- 
lation, m an incomplete form, of Scheffer’s individuality. Below 
is being enacted “ the riddle of this painful earth.” , he- 
roes, the good, the great, the sufferers in the cause of God and 
man; those who have loved, who have hoped, who have striven, 
who have aspired, lay crushed and prostrated by death, by tyran- 
ny, by persecution, by ingratitude, by injustice. “They have ook 


ARY SCHEFFER. 


the cup of suffering to the dregs—“ it is finished,” and they give 
up the ghost. But not to lie long in “cold obstruction.” “ Can 
these bones live?” Like the prophet of old we witness their re- 
suscitation ; they wake, they move, they look upwards. Slowly, 
surely, irresistibly they mount—they mount to where the Saviour 
awaits them; and gradually, as they emerge from the vapors of 
blood, and fire, and smoke, to where the “light of His counte- 
nance” gleams on them, their faces change and calm, and grow 
serene, hopeful, satisfied, radiant; and among archangels and all 
the host of heaven they learn the meaning of the words, ‘“‘ When 
death shall be swallowed up in victory.” Such is the plan of the 
“Sorrows of Earth,” one of the greatest pictures imagined by man. 


THE TOWN OF TOLOSA, SPAIN, 


The town of Tolosa, of which we here pre- 
sent a view, is a manufacturing place in the 
north of Spain, and contains about 7500 in- 
habitants. It is situated at the foot of the 
chain which separates the Guipuscoa from the 
basin of the Ebro. Viewed from the point se- 
lected by the artist, the scenery is quite pic- 
turesque—the mountains rising as a back- 
ground, lofty and precipitous. In the fore- 
ground, we have a Spanish diligence drawn 
by eight mules at a gallop ; sometimes a good 
mule-team will make twelve or fourteen miles 
an hour. The town of Tolosa was not long 
since the scene of great rejoicings on the oc- 
casion of commencing work on the great 
Northern Railroad which is to connect France 
and Spain. Tolosais situated on the Gui- 
puscoa, Like Alava and Biscay, the Guipus- 
coa is a part of the Basque country—of that 
country of fueros which, in an administrative 
point of view, is a confederation of three little 
republics. The superior junta sits under the 
ancient oak of Guernica; a deputy-general, 
an elective functionary, rules each province, 
und everything prospers by favor of those in- 
stitutions which partake at once of the mod- 
ern representative system and 
tradition. The Guispuscoa wished to hasten 
the execution of the railroad binding France 
to the interior of the peninsula through its 
territory, and offered the Spanish society of 
the crédit mobilier, which contracts for the 
line, a subscription of thirty-six millions of 
reals, nearly two millions dollars, and its 
population is only 157,000 souls. This is a 
proof of the general ease, and of the energy 
of its patriotism. Of course, they did deem 
it a sacrifice; but holding commercial rela- 
tions with France, England, America, Na- 
varre, Arragon and Castile, they knew very 
well the importance of an iron road. Cele- 
brating the commencement of work on the 
great northern road, they celebrated the power 
of the spirit of association and industry which 
realizes the fraternity of peoples. All this 
was said in prose, in verse, in music, in 
French, Spanish and Basque, and 
by the echoes of the Pyrenees, while the first 
strokes of the pickaxe were heard upon the 
road. The ceremonies at Tolosa took place 
in the morning; in the afternoon they were 
repeated at San Sebastian. Eloquent dis- 
courses were delivered on the occasion, Senor 
Gonzales Bravo, one of the most eloquent 
orators of the peninsula, particularly distin- 
guishing himself. At,Tolosa, before breakfast, Mr. Isaac Pereire, 
on behalf of the railroad corporation, offered a sum of ten thou- 
sand francs for the benefit of the poor of the town. The reply, 
which astonished every stranger, was, “ We have no poor.” In- 
deed, it is one of the most thrifty places in Spain. 


When honors come to us, rather than we to them—when they 
meet us, as it were, in the vestibule of life, it is well if ‘our ene- 
mies can say no more against us, than that we are too young for 
our dignities. It would be much worse for us, if they could say 
that we are too old for them ; time will destroy the first objection, 
but confirm the second. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprieror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy. one year. $2 50 
One copy, tWO years. 400 
Five copies, ome year. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 20 00 
0 One copy of Battou’s Prcroriat, and one copy of Fiag oF oun 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nova Scot1an.—We give the following recipe from a highly a author- 
ity :—Take a cupful of linseed, onl ur over sufficient ling water to 


cover it. Let it stand till the water es like a jelly; then add a little 
rose-water, and strain it for use 

Inquirer.—The Golden Rose presented by the pope to the empress of the 
French was a rose made of burnished gold, and b by the pope. The 

mtation of these golden roses to royal personages by the head of the 
ish Church is a custom of very ancient date, said to have had its origin 

—A game of c was played by means of the electric telegraph be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool. J 

“ Bionet-Rina.”—It is generally believed by the best authorities that the 
‘Tempest ” was the first play written by Shakspeare. 

Porn.— circle was divided by the ancients into 360 degrees, for this rea- 
son—they believed that the sun moved round the earth (instead of the 
earth round the sun), and the presumed planetary revolution was 
to occupy 360 days. Hence they named each day's progress made by the 
sun on its journey round the earth, a gradus, step or 7 

F. L.—The diameter of the Victoria Regia. like that of any other flower, of 
course varies ding to the I di i of the plant itself. In 
its native regions of South America the water-lily attains so gigantic a size, 
the flower has been known to measure as much as 

ree > 

Mrs. L. M.—The work you allude to is entitled ‘* Il mio Prigione.” Its pub- 
lication (somewhat more than twenty years ago) first introduced the name 
of Silvio Pellico to the knowledge of the Western public. It is a touching 
and deeply interesting narrative of the captivity to which the author was 
doomed in consequence of his participation in some of the political move- 
ments of the time. Pellico’s tragedy, entitled ‘“ Francesca di Rimini,” is 
but a feeble work, though it has recently afforded an opportunity for one of 
Ristori's histrionic triumphs. 

Constancs.—Haydn’s symphony in C is one of his early works. and, there- 
fore, more simple in its construction than those of a later date. It does 
not promise much at the opening, but the middle movements and the finale 
are so full of melody, and so ingeniously worked, that they please all tastes. 

M. ps V.—Your praise is acceptable, and as sweet as the tlowere you cull. 

R. C. D., Salem, -—You must not confound bashfulness with modesty. 
Bashfulness in young persons is usually the result of timidity, and it natu- 
rally wears off by intercourse with society. The manners of the most 
highly bred and most intellectual ——— are generally distinguished by 
modesty. This quality has nothing in common with awkwardness or bash- 
fulness, whilst at the same time it is quite compatible with a due estima- 
tion of one’s own worth. It springs no lees from principle than from feel- 
ing. and is manifested by retiring, unobtrusive manners. assuming less to 
one’s-self than others are willing to yield, and conceding to others all due 
honor and respect, or even more than they expect or require. 

Rosa G.—The German language is, of the two, the most difficult to pro- 
nounce. The pronunciation of the Spanish language is indeed extremel 
simple and easy. The letters j and z in Spanish are gutturals; whic 
sounds were introduced into the Spanish language by the Moors. 


Mr. O. H. P. Fancner.—This gentleman has been very suc- 
cessful in teaching his system of horse-breaking and taming, 
which he claims to be fully equal to Rarey’s, though different. 
He has had large classes of pupils in this city and elsewhere, and 
credentials from the highest authorities, substantiating his claims 
to complete mastery over the horse, and ability to communicate 
his power. He may be addressed on the subject at Natick, Mass. 


SPLINTERS. 


The new Adelphi Theatre, London, twice as large as the 
old one, will be completed by the end of this month. 
‘The Boston Museum was the first in the ficld of our thea- 
tres, and has been doing an excellent business. 
.... An asylum for decayed and infirm actors and actresses, 
called the “ Dramatic College,” has been started in London. 
... The vintage on the Rhine commenced a fortnight earlier 
than usual, and the yield was excellent. 
..-. Only think of English gallantry! The gallery of the 
House of Commons has been enlarged to accommodate hoop skirts. 
.... A hair-dresser in Paris attracts custom by adopting the 
costume of Figaro, in the “ Barber of Seville.” 
.... A monument to the Scottish hero, William Wallace, is‘to 
be erected on the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, Scotland. 
.... The average of property in the State of Massachusetts 
would give eight hundred and eighty dollars to each of its citizens. 
.... Agreat political banquet has been given in London, to 
commemorate the political emancipation of the Jews. 
.... The Emperor Napoleon recently made a magnificent 
present to the viceroy of Ireland. Louis is liberal. 
.... Almost all the birds of fashion have returned from their 
summer haunts, to display their plumage in town. 
... Everett’s, in Washington, near the corner of Summer 
Street, is the place where you always see good pictures. 
.... The work on the mew post-office building, in Simmer 
Street, is progressing with great rapidity. 
..+. The present month will wind up the military parades, ex- 
cept, now and then, some anniversary parade. 
.... Business of all kinds has revived, and mercantile men 
once more go abroad with smiling faces. 
++» It will bea hard task for the Turkish authorities to keep 
down the hatred of the faithful to giaours. 
.... Sorrows in life are like shadows, that set off and relieve 
the brilliancy of sunshine. 
.... A severe rain storm lately occurred in Cincinnati, flood- 
ing streets and cellars, and destroying a great deal of property. 
.... A gentleman lately renewed his subscription to the Wor- 
cester Spy, who has taken the paper for sixty years. 
.... Miss Helen B. Souberbielle, near Philadelphia, lately ac- 
cidentally discharged a revolver, killing herself instantly. 
.... Laura Keene’s theatre, New York city, will open for the 
season, on the sixth of the present month. 
.... It is rumored that Musard has accepted an engagement 
to lead the orchestra at the German Theatre, New York. 
.... Two of the Ravels have returned to the United States 
with a company, which will soon play at the Boston Theatre. 


A WORD ABOUT MOSQUITOES. 

The Spanish have the honor of giving a name to this summer 
torment, but have by no means described its peculiar qualities in 
its name. Their word mosquito (a little fly) does not give the 
slightest indication of the sharp sting, virulent poison, or distract- 
ing hum of this pest to humanity, though, from long habit, we 
are led to associate everything annoying with the sound of the 
word. A few years ago, while sitting at the open window of a 
snug corner in a little box in the country, which, with a flower 
garden and about two acres of land, hag the honor of calling us 
master (that was before we became an editor—a pursuit admitting 
of no such mundane comforts), we had occasion to learn by actual 
investigation the modus operandi by which mosquitoes are born 
into this sublanary sphere. Noticing that the ladies were rather 
plenty in that corner (for naturalists say that only female mosqui- 
toes bite us), and particularly stout-built and sonorous, as well as 
blessed with very sharp appetites, we looked out of the window 
to see from whence they came. Just beneath the window, at the 
corner of a piazza, stood a hogshead, placed there to catch the 
rain-water from the roof, with which fluid it was about two-thirds 
filled. Seeing the musical gentry arise from this hogshead, it 
occurred to us that they might be attracted. to get a drink. 
Applanding their temperance principles, and Willing to seo a 
*skeeter drink, if not at our expense, we went out of doors,in 
order to take a nearer view of the water. There we saw n6 mos- 
quito imbibing the fluid, but several rising therefrom, with clean, 
bright wings, and presenting altogether a neat and tidy appear- 
ance, as though just out of a drawer, and not ashamed to look a 
man in the face, having never drawn human blood. Upon pre- 
senting our hand to one of these amiable-looking, ingenuous mos- 
quitoes, she fastened upon it with a knowing air, and went to work 
upon a small vein with the adroitness and gusto of an experienced 
phlebotomist. Disgusted with this voracious return for our ami- 
able advances, we crushed her in the bloody act, pefore she could 
soar aloft and raise her accursed yell of triamph. 

Having recovered our equanimity, in some measure, and dis- 
missed the pleasing idea of a temperance reformation among 
mosquitoes, which should make them cold-water drinkers, we 
scrutinized the surface of the water narrowly, and discovered two 
or three gray, shell-like cases of about half an inch in length float- 
ing upon the top of the water. One of these was partly opened, 
and from the crevice protruded the legs and wings of a veritable 
mosquito. After a little while, the new-born blood-seeker freed 
herself from her cell, and arose upon her wings, sailing aloft in 
pursuit of prey. Here, then, was the fable of Venus, illustrated 
in the birth of those of whom the tricky goddess was a faithful 
prototype, in her torment to man. Venus was born from the wa- 
ter, and so are female mosquitoes. Upon looking into the depths 
of our favorite hogshead, from which we nightly sprinkled the 
flowers with soft water, we discovered myriads of little wigglers 
sporting about beneath the surface, some larger and some smaller, 
but all resembling the gray case from which the mosquito had just 
emerged. Doubtless they were enjoying, Venus-like, the anticipa- 
tion of their future triumphs in tormenting man. But we put an 
end to their cruel mirth ; for, with a desperate effort, we hurled 
the hogshead over, and poured its contents upon the sunny gravel- 
walk, whose heated stones soon dried up the incipient insects, and 
put am end to their existence. Probably several millions of these 
stinging pests were thus hurried to their long account, before their 
bills had been reddened with a single crime. In this our readers 
must admit that “ we did the State some service ;” and if the nar- 
rative of our discovery shall induce anybody to banish from their 
premises stagnant water in summer, we shall have done still more 
for the comfort of the liege subjects of the State. 


Tne Atiantic TeLEGrarn.—“ Here’s a coil, my masters!” 
as Shakspeare says. Our ears are fairly dinned with the bell- 
ringing, and gun-firing, and jubilant acclamations that wire-pull- 
ing between England and America has called forth. The event 
has produced some intensely fine writing, and one of our contem- 
poraries fires away as follows :—“ ‘The world is finished, its spinal 
cord is laid, and now it begins to think! A living nerve has been 
unwound from the Anglo-Saxon heart, and tied in a true-love 
knot between the Old World and the New. Time turns loiterer 
on its westward way, and the Sea is the narrow selvedge of the 
globe.” 


A Lawyer Irary.—The criminal tribugaf ‘in 
Rome, before which the Marquis di Campana was recently tried 
and convicted of peculation and.abuse of power, after sentencing 
the marquis, ordered the prisoner’s advocate, Signor Marchetti, to 
be suspended from the exercise of his profession for three months, 
as a punishment for the piquancy of his rejoinders, and the 
warmth of his expression in defence of his client. 


Pensonat.—David Dudley Field, of New York, informs the 
editor of the Hartford Press that his brother, Cyrus W. Field, 
was born in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1819. So the noble trio, 
Franklin, Morse and Field, were born in the old Bay State. 


A Tuovent.—There are two things which ought to teach us to 
think but meanly of human glory; the very best men have had 
their calumniators, the very worst their panegyrists. 


Proruetic.—Mr. Bernard Housemann, of Cincinnati, made a 
bet with his milkman that he would die on a certain day. The 
day came, and the man died, as he had predicted. 


Ovurt-poor Srorts.—Being chased by a mad ox, or collecting 
bills for printers. 


ORIGIN OF ODD FASHIONS. 

Singular fashions of dress have almost always originated in the 
necessity of hiding some physical deformity. For instance, the 
shoes at one time worn, terminating in points two feet long, and 
80 troublesome that they had to be held up to the knee by chains, 
were invented in the middle ages by Henry Plantaganet, Duke of 
Anjou, to conceal an enormous excrescence he had on one foot. 
Charles VIII. of France, instituted long, floating robes for short 
habits, to hide his misshapen legs. Francis I., wounded in the 
head at Pavia, cut off his hair and beard ; and the beards of France 
and England disappeared immediately. Bluff King Harry of 
England imitated his royal neighbor, and great was the murmur- 
ing of the sturdy Britons in consequence. They testified their 
discontent to the king in such a way, that the latter said one day, 
laughing, that his subjects seemed to set more by their beards than 
their heads—an ominous pleasantry from the lips of a king who 
was by no means economical of the heads of his people. 

A beautiful lady of the court of Edward VI. of England, in- 
vented patches to hide a blemish on one of her snowy shoulders, 
and for fifty years the youngest and most charming women of 
Europe were compelled to hide color of their head under a thick 
paste, because the Duke de Richelieu, unwilling to show his gray 
hairs, had invented the odious and ugly fashion of powder. One 
single pretty fashion has sprung from the necessity of hiding an 
imperfection, and for that merits special notice ; it is the lace- 
trimmed handkerchiet invented by the Empress Josephine. 
Josephine had bad teeth—now the older a woman grows, the 
more beautiful her teeth becomes, but in the days of the first em- 
pire, the dental art was in its infancy. To conceal her defect, the 
empress always carried in her hand a batiste handkerchief adorned 
with costly lace; while conversing, she continually raised it to 
her face, producing the effect of a cloud of perfumed lace waving 
about her. She carried the luxury of handkerchiefs to a great 
extreme, and was certainly the first woman who ventured to 
display handkerchiefs costing two hundred dollars apiece. She 
has since been far surpassed in extravagance by the devotees 
of fashion. 


THE POWER OF AVARWE. 

When Napoleon, about 1811, desired to build a palace for the 
king of Rome, near the barrier de Passy, in surveying the line, the 
shop of a poor cobbler named Simon, stood in the way. It was 
decided to purchase this stall. Simon having learned what was 
going on, demanded 20,000 francs for his tenement. The admin- 
istrator hesitated a few days, and then decided to give it, but Si- 
mon, goaded by the greed of gain, now asked 40,000 francs. 
This sum was more than two hundred times its value, and the 
demand was scouted. An attempt was made to change the fron- 
tage, but that being found impossible, they went again to the 
cobbler, who had raised his price to 60,000 francs. He was of- 
fered 50,000, but refused. The emperor, being consulted, said ho 
would not give a franc more, and preferred to change his plans 
entirely. The speculating son of St. Crispin then saw his mistake, 
and offered his property for 50,000 francs, 40,000, 30,000, coming 
down at last to 10,000, half what he originally asked; but the 
authorities would not hear a word. But after all it was decided 
to buy it at a fair price, when the disasters of 1814 happened, and 
all thoughts of a palace for the king of Rome were abandoned. 
Some months after, Simon sold his shop for 150 francs, and in a 
few days after the sale, was removed to an insane asylum—disap- 
pointed avarice had driven him crazy. 


+ 


RattTLesnakE Bites.—Two scientific gentlemen of Thomas- 
ville, Ga., have been experimenting with the rattlesnake. Several 
experiments were tried on dogs, which, after having been bitten, 
were subjected to various remedies, which were reputed to have 
been efficacious in many instances, but which, in these cases, failed 
entirely, the bite proving fatal in a few hours. Whiskey was finally 
tried, and the dog, after being bitten on the fleshy part of the thigh, 
was forced to swallow several gills of whiskey at short intervals. 
The poor animal was made extremely sick for several days 
(whether owing to the whiskey or the bite of the rattlesnake, tho 
scientific gentlemen were unable to determine), but finally recov- 
ered, and at last accounts appeared as well as ever. 


Tue Enciisn PAINTED BY THEMSELVES.—It takes an Eng- 
lishman‘to describe an Englishman. John Dryden understood 
John Bull remarkably well. In his satire of “Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,” the poct likens the English to the ancient Israclites, and 
calls them— 


headstrong, moody race 
As ever tried the extent and stretch grace!” 


That was written nearly two hundred years ago. 


A Racer purnep.—Franc-Picard, a racer that has won for 
himself a fair reputation on the turf both in England and France, 
and for his owner nearly £40,000 in stakes, bets, etc., was burnt 
to death lately on the Namur and Liege Railroad. The horse- 
box caught fire from the friction of the wheels, and when the train 
was stopped, Franc-Picard and two racers of less note were found 
burned to a cinder. 


Tus Bisix 1n Inp1a.—At a recent meeting of the American 
Bible Society, a communication was received from Rev. William 
Butler, Nynee Tal, India, stating the almost total destruction of 
Bibles in that country during the war, and asking a grant, which 
was made. 


Trovutina.—Spare the brook trout at this season. It is their 
spawning season, and one eaught now destroys hundreds of next 
year’s crop. Moreover, the fish do not now have their usual flavor. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
STANZAS. 


BY M. POTTER, JB. 
> 


There may be many lovelier, as far as features go— 
Possessing eyes Madonna-like and skin as white as snow, 
And form and face as beautiful as one could wish to see, 
And every charm and every grace—still none outrival thee. 


I love to view the beautiful in nature or in man: 

It makes me feel God's graciousness—the wisdom of his plan ; 
Were loveliness bestowed on all there d be nought to admire: 
Themeless the poet’s muse would be—silent the lover's lyre. 


I do not deem thee beautiful—and yet I’ve never seen 

One who possessed so sweet a face and such a pleasant mien: 
Such trusting eyes, such simple ways have won my heart to thee, 
And now and ever thou shalt have its fond fidelity. 


A gentle spirit far outshines the loveliest face or form : 
And thine is gentle, I am sure. or else my fancy ’s warm ; 
I may be wrong, but still Ill not invite the dark seurmise— 
Where ignorance is bliss, "tis said, *twere folly to be wise. 


WHAT LOVE MIGIT BE. 
I have a distant notion of what love 
Might be. I know the dreams about the thing, 
That there is one whose every look and word 
Is fascination, graceful as the clouds, 
Bright as the morn, and tender as the eve: 
Whose lightest gesture, as she moves across 
The room, seems like a well-known melody : 
And whom you need not talk to much. for that's 
The touchstone—to whom you've nothing to explain, 
Because she always thinks too well of you.—ArTuur HELPs. 


CONTENT. 
I’m rich indeed—to me is given 
That godlike prize. that gift of Heaven, 
To be content when these are mine: 
A maiden with her kisses ready, 
A conscience pure, friends true and steady, 
And every day a flask of wine.—Gorrne. 


A PROUD SAINT. 
Of all the prides since Lucifer’s attaint, 
The proudest swells a self-elected saint.—Tuomas Hoop. 


@ vitor’ Gasp Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

We have often sighed for a book of the clouds—a volume that should record 
the gorgeous phases of the vapors that float over the noontide or sunset sky, 
fantastic in form, infinite in variety. The other evening, pillowed on the 
new-made hay, and looking upward, so that the horizon and all it bounded 
was out of sight, we beheld aerial mountains, grander than the Alps, with 
more hues than Mt. Blanc ever bore, sailing majestically onward before a 
gentle breeze, and fading gradually into the general dusk of night. Hith- 
erto, painters have been able to give us only faint images of this marvellous 
drapery of the heavens, but now photography fixes them in all their perfec- 
tion. When the marvel of color is added to the process, as it will be, then 
we shall at last have our long-desired book of the clouds' But, alas! we fear 


other day we shook the hand of our friend Muggins. just returned from what 
he persists in calling his ‘* bridle tower” in Europe. The man only left Bos- 
ton two months ago—and yet he had done Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt and the Holy Land. But, alas! Muggins’s 
mind, instead of being improved, is simply a chaos of waves and mountains, 
pantaloonless Highlanders, Cent Gardes, lazzaroni, pachas and agas, Arabs 
and camels, palaces, steamboats, lateen sails, caiques and donkeys. It is a 
fine thing to bea fast man. He can do his kingdom a day when he goes 
forth on his wanderings!...... A watch has been facetiously designated as the 
image of modesty, since it always holds its hands before its face, and however 
good its works may be, it is always running itself down. .....The vewspaper 
has become the log-book of the age. It tells us at what rate the world is 
running at; we cannot find our “ reckoning ” without it......In some coun- 
tries of Europe, and particularly at Genoa, there was formerly inscribed over 
the gates of priscns the word Libertas. Does not this remind our readers of 
Madame Roland's exclamation, ‘‘O, Liberty! what crimes are committed in 
thy name!”’......Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an egg—the 
longer he is kept in hot water, the harder he is when taken out......There 
are some curious ph c ted with sleep. An indifferent word does 
not rouse a man from his slumbers; but call him by name, and he wakes im- 
mediately. The mother wakes at the slightest motion of her infant. An old 
harpist, who slept when he was not playing, woke the moment the chords of 
his instrument were touched. Misers have been roused from sleep by putting 
a purse into their hands. A countryman finds it impossible to sleep or think 
in the street, from the unaccustomed noises, but soon gets used to it. Many 
persons are roused by the extinction of their night-lamp, and a miller always 
is awakened by the cessation of the noise of his mill. .....The sacred book of 
the ancient Persians says: ‘‘ If you wixh to be a saint, instruct your children, 
because all the good they do will be imputed to you.”...... A musician, after 
having served twenty years -" the French opera, went to M. de La Vrilliere, 
to obtain the of reti t ‘That's the way with all of 
them,”’ said the undies, angrily; “‘ they hurry through their twenty years’ 
of service, s0 as to snatch at their pensions.’’......Some noblemen of the 
court of Vienna asked Joseph IT., on one occasion, to reserve the pr d 
the Prater, for persons of quality, because the common people and emailer 
gentry annoyed them. The emperor replied:—~‘If I only wished to see my 
equals, I should shut myself up in the vaults of the Capuchins. where my 
ancestors repose. I love mankind without distinction; and I prefer those 
who possess talents and virtue, to those whose only merit it is to reckon 
princes among their ancestors......There is a great deal of theology in the 
idea of a little girl, who wished she could be good without obeying her grand- 
mother. She said it was easy enough to read her Bible and pray, but it was 
pretty hard to mind grandmother. .....A noted *‘ rough,” boasting of one of 
his fights, said that he had jammed his adversary eo hard against the wall of 
8 saloon, that he was taken for a fresco painting.” Of course he was a hero 
among the muscle-men. ..... Voltaire had a perfect horror of inquisitive per- 
sons. He said to one of these pumpers, *‘ Sir, I am delighted to sce you, but 
I give you fair warning—I know nothing about what you are going to ask 
me.”.,,... Women are fond of telling us that they hate handsome men; but 
you may be sure that it is only to ugly men that they say so 
while two young couples were promenading in New Orleans, the party en- 
countered a huge alligator, also out for a promenade. The monster was killed 
with crowbars, though not before he had sent one of the young men ‘a kit- 


ing” some dozen feet or more by a blow from his tail...... The amount of 
gold produced by California during the year 1857 is stated to be $65,000,000; 
Australia, 100,000,000; Russia and Siberia, #20.000.000; other parts of the 
world, $20,000.000. Total, $200,000,000. If this amount is correct, and the 
aggregate production of the next ten years should equal the past, two hun- 
dred thousand millions of gold will be thrown into the monetary circulation 
of the world within that period. .....There is a journal published somewhere 
in California, which is printed on the stump of a tree, which is said to have 
been thirty feet in diameter and of prodigious altitude. What an inspiring 
sentry-box for a watchman of the people?......“‘ No one,”’ says Dean Loker, 
“‘will ever shine in conversatjon who ever thinks of saying fine things. To 
please, one must say many things indifferent.and many very bad.” This 
last rule of the dean's is rarely violated in society......A Maine editor says 
that a pumpkin in that State grew so large that eight men could stand round 
it. This is like the fellow who saw a flock of pigeons so large that he could 
shake a stick at them......A recent writer says :—** The French are the first 
promenading people in the world. They have their promenades a pied, en 
soiture, a cheval; their promenades sur l'eau, and now and then their prome- 
nades dans lair. Does a provincial town pretend to civilization’—it justifies 
its claim by pointing to its Placede Promenade. Does a column of the grand 
armee, after ‘covering itself with glory,’ take possession of a foreign town, 
thrusting French employes and French usages down the throats of the subju- 
gated ’—the first care of the conquerors, their first step towards the improve- 
ment of the new subjects, is to pull down their houses and fill up their 
canals, in order to furnish them with a promenade.”’......If all the rascals 
who, under the semblance of a snug respectability, sow the world with dis- 
sensions and deceit, were fitted with a halter, rope would double its price, and 
the executioner set up his carriage......A lady having written a letter, con- 
cluded it as follows:—‘: Give everybody's love to everybody, so that nobody 
may be aggrieved by anybody being forgotten by somebody.’’...... If any 
man has failed to estimate the affection of a true-hearted wife, he will be 
likely to mark the value in his loss, when the heart which loved him is stifled 
by death. .....There is a spot on the brain—the point of the “pen” of the 
calamus scriptorus—not larger than the head of a pin, which, if touched, is 
sudden death, as instant as lightning......As the diligence which plies be- 
tween Guelma and Bona, in Africa, was recently proceeding along the road, 
near the village of Penthievre, the horses all at once reared up, and refused 
to advance, and the driver perceived a gigantic lion seated in the middle of 
the road. He at once informed the passengers, and they all manifested the 
greatest consternation; but at his suggestion they lighted chemical matches 
and burned paper. The light of the moon, however, was so strong, that it 
paralyzed the glare of the flames, and they produced no effect on the lion. 
The consternation of the passengers was on the increase, when the animal 
relieved them by walking slowly away......The treasure of a wife's affection, 
like the grace of God, is given, not bought...... A false set o’ teeth cost 
twenty dollars—what is the cost of a falsetto voice?...... The literary guild 
of Paris are more thrifty than is the custom of the craft elsewhere. Arsene 
Houssaye, author of ‘‘ Le Roi Voltaire,’ has been a highly successful specu- 
lator in stocks, railway and mining shares; Felix Solar, whose new play is 
announced at the Vaudeville, is a banker. Deunery, who writes the melo- 
dramas, is the manager of a bathing establishment. John Lemoinne, the 
brilliant political and literary contributor to the Debats, is the secretary of a 
Spanish Railway Company. M. Jourdain, one of the ablest philosophical ang 
political writers of the day, is the manager of a great banking-house. An 
author of considerable fame, but who does not choose it to be given in con- 
nection with the statement, started an eating-house a few years ago, and has 
realized a fortune. A correspondent of the Literary Gazette asserts that be 
can name a dozen or more popular authors, who are also directors of cab, 
mining, or other companies......He who is always his own counsellor will 
often have a fool for his client...... The Journal of the Two Sicilies gives an 
account of the fearful ravages caused by the late storms in the provinces of 
Principato Citeriore, Terra di Bari, Terra di Lavoro, and Primo Abruzza Ul- 
tra. The inundations caused by the rains destroyed several bridges, and 
washed away or choked the crops, while several persone were killed by light- 


ning. The loss of cattle is stated to have been very large... ... Some people's 
hearts are shrunk in them like dried nuts. You can hear ‘em rattle as they 
walk...... The Prince of Wales is now fairly slipped from the royal apron 


strings. He gives dinner-parties at his lodge at Richmond, and goes to the 
opera on hie own hook, making good Mr. Gibbs sit in the backgroundy while 
he lounges in front with his friends and associates, criticizing the singers and 
dancers with the air of a connoisseur. He has lately given divners to the 
Count de Paris, the Count de Flanders, and two or three youthful members 
of the English aristocracy .....A man of true humor may put a capital joke 
into an epitaph, and get a broad grin from a skeleton. .....Letters from 8t. 
Petersburgh state that a Polish exile in Siberia has invented a means of ap- 
plying steam-power to the traction of the sledges, by which journeys may be 
made on the frozen rivers and steppes covered with snow which abound in 
the Russian dominions......Mr. W. Harrison, the vocalist, has recently rap- 
tured a blood-vessel; but he is announced to appear again in public... ...Dr. 
Maisoneuve's new system of avoidance of amputation in cases of injured limbs 
has been presented to the Academie de Medecine at Paris. and is said to have 
been tried in various hospitals with success. The invention consists in the 
application of a machine by which the limb is said to be torn from the socket 
without pain and without loss of blood, the patient in some cases being com- 
pletely restored in the course of a few weeks......The man who asks no love 
isa monster. The man who expects none is a child of despair...... The un- 
usual spectacle was recently presented of a negro of the darkest hue sitting 
in the portion of the House of Commons allotted to the peers. It proved to 
be the king of Bowny. on the west coast of Africa, a potentate of great en- 
lightenment, who is studying English institutions with a view to introducing 
them into his own dominions...... Conscience, be it ever so little a worm 
while we live, grows suddenly to a serpent on our death-bed......The build- 
ing at the corner of Hanover and Union Streets. identified with the family of 
Benjamin Franklin, and for a long time claimed to be the house wherein he 
was born, is to be demolished on the first of September, in order that Union 
Street may be widened at that point. *° 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Maras. Prrxam’s Recerpt-Book anp Youne Hovsekeerer’s Assistant. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 223. 
This work is deservedly popular—the receipts for cooking being all excel- 

lent. and most of the dishes simple. The present edition has many additions 

which increase its value. No young housekeeper should be without it. 


Waventey Eprtion. 
Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 


With their accustomed punctuality our enterprising publishers have issued 
* Red Gauntlet ” in exquisite style and beautitully illustrated. This edition 
is certainly the most elegant ever brought out in this country—faultiess in 
paper, typography and size. It is meeting with the great success it deserves. 


Rep Gauntiet. Boston: Ticknor, 


Sermons Preacaep at Bricnton, By THe LATE Rev. Freper- 
ick W. Ropertson, A.M. Third Series. Boston: Ticknor. Fields & Co. 
1857. l2mo. pp 350 
The discourses in this volume are quite up to the mark of those in the first 

and second series, which we have already noticed favorably. No man can 

fail to be improved by reading these eloquent and thoughtful sermons. The 
volume before us contains an interesting biography of Mr. Robertson, and is 
embellished by a portrait 


New Nusic.—From Oliver Ditson & Co. No 277 Washington Street, we 
have received ** Mrs. Barrow’'s Schottische,” by John Holloway, ‘* Muscatine 
Schottisehe. by Heury Atkins, “Tis the Moonlight Sleeping,” a song, and 

* Matrimonial Jars,” a new comic duett. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The fetes at Cherbourg, and the journey of Queen Victoria, still furnish 
matter for t to the leading European journals. Some of the English 
papers still regard the completion of the docks and fortifications of Cher- 
bourg as a menace andan insult to England.—It is stated, on what is thought 
to be excellent authority, that 80.000 European troops are requisite for the 
suppression of the insurrection in India, and that 20,000 is about the actual 
number now available for field service.—The fourth and fifth volumes of Dr. 
Barth’s ‘* Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa,” comprising a 
full account of the author’s residence in Timbuctoo, and completing the 
work, have appeared in London.—A copy of the famous Mazarine Bible has 
recently been sold in London for the extravagant sum of $2975—the highest 
price ever given for a work of the same class.—Festus Bailey’s new poem, 
‘The Age,” a colloquial satire, is making a great pother among the London 
critics. He has attacked English abuses with a bold and vigorous pen, and 
has spared so few of the popular vices of the British Isles, that the English 
press are down upon him with gigantic blows. They allow him great genius, 
but they rain castigations without stint for his opinions.—It is now believed 
that the imperial government of China will soon be brought to terms by the 
Western powers.—On the shores of the Red Sea various incidents still illus- 
trate the ferocity of the revived sentiment of hatred to the Christians on the 
part of the followers of Islam.—A jeu d’esprit at the expense of the fair sex has 
been published in London, entitled, ‘‘ The Grand Secret of Wife-Taming, now 
first made known. By Professor Raree.”’ 


The Hot Season in India. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the British Standard writes as fellows :—‘‘ I 
can assure you that the heat is worse than the oldest can remember. I am only 
writing, and yet my hands glisten, and feel as if dipped in soap-suds, and my 
face is a regular spring of water. One dare not go out in the sun, unless he 
particularly wishes for discomfort or sickness, or probably sun-stroke. You 
in England have no idea of the state of everlasting moisture in which we are 
kept. Punkahs and khus barely keep us alive. Guess, then, what it must 
be in the field ; and do not wonder at thirty men dying of sun-stroke for three 
killed, or that sixty-three men in one regiment had been admitted to the 
hospital in one day, all suffering from the sun. I cannot at present write 
more—great beads of perspiration are falling on the paper, and erasing my 
work far more quickly than I can accomplish it, and therefore I will bid you 
adieu.” 


Copyright Congress. 

On the 15th of this month there will be held in Brussels a congress, which 
will occupy itself with the question of literary and artistic property. The 
committee charged with the organization of the congress has sent to the 
** Publishers, Printers, and Papermakers Association in Paris’ an invitation 
to associate in their labors. To the different questions which figure in the 
programme. the ‘‘ Publishers’ Association” have replied by a report, which 
embraces all the points in discussion. This document—a resume of the whole 
question of literary copyright—does great credit to M. L. Hachette. the well- 
known Parisian publisher, its compiler, who has great experience in the mat- 
ter. ‘‘No law,” the report observes, ‘is so vague at present as the law of 
copyright between nation and nation.”’ 


Perpetual Motion. 

A correspondent of the London Builder thinks that the following instances 
come as near perpetual motion as any one can desire :—In the rotunda of the 
Woolwich barracks there is, he says, a clock moved by machinery, which has 
been going for more than forty years. He further states that he knows a 
gentleman who has had a watch in his possession for more than thirty years, 
hermetically sealed. which there is no means of winding, which tells the day 
of the week, the hours, the minutes, seconds, months, and, he believes, 
years, and how far you walk in the day. It cost about $2000, and was made 
by a French artist in Paris. 


Bohemian Curiosities. 

The sandstone rocks of Adersbach, in Bohemia, have been visited by per- 
sons from all quarters of the globe, on account of their grotesque and fantas- 
tic forms. Ten years ago another defile of sandstone rocks was discovered 
near Weekelsdorf. To this is now to be added the discovery of a grand layer 
of petrified trees. It stretches to the extent of two miles and a half in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, and there is one point where 20,000 or 30,000 
stems of petrified wood may be seen ata glance. All the museums in the 
world could be supplied from them with splendid specimens. They appertain 
all to the family of the Conifers Auracarias. 


Literary Pensions. 

The following are among the yearly pensions recently granted by the Brit- 
ish government on the civil list, in consideration of literary merits and ser- 
vices :—To the mother of Hugh Miller, $150; the widow of Douglas Jerrold, 
$500; the widow of Robert Montgomery, $250; the daughter of James Hogg, 
the Scottish poet, familiarly known as the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” $200; the 
widow of Dr. Dick, #250. These pensions are Jess than similar grants made 
at the same time to the relatives of persons who bad served in the army and 
navy. 

Post-Office Statistics. 

It is stated that the people of the city of London sent by post 32,000,000 
more letters during the last ten years than all the people of the United 
States, although the population of that country is ten times greater. Of the 
950,000,000 letters posted in London, more than 490,000,000 were for circula- 
tion within the limits of that city. 


The Leviathan. 

In a report just issued by the Great Eastern Company, it is stated that lia- 
bilities of a pressing character to the amount of £66.556 must be immediately 
met; and they suggest two alternatives—the first being to issue preference 
shares, and the second, to promote the formation of a new company, to whom 
the Great Eastern may be sold. 


New Crystal Palace. 

The promoters of the intended Great Exhibition of 1861 have under consid- 
eration a proposition for placing the new crystal palace, in which it will be 
held, as a permanent building in Battersea Park, close to the present termi- 
nus of the Crystal Palace Railway. 

Shakspeare in Russia. 

A new translation of Shakspeare into Russian has been commenced, and 
the first volume contains ‘ Timon of Athens,” ‘ Julius Caesar,” and * Anto- 
ny and Cleopatra.’ The translation is stated to be a faithful one. 


Death of a Pugilist. 

In London, Thomas Cannon, aged 64, the once celebrated pugilist and ex- 
champion of England, under the name of the ‘“ Windsor, Cannon,” put a 
period to his exist by shooting himeelf through the head. 


New Opere. 

Verdi has undertaken to write for Paris a new opera in three acts. The 
libretto will be written by one of the first feuilletonists of Paris. The opera is 
to be produced during the coming winter. 


Musical. 

Madame Clara Novello has passed through Paris, en route for Italy. M. 
Leon Duprez, son of the well-known tenor, is engaged in the composition of 
an opera. 
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Easux Dons.—There is not a village or town in the country go small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Cvitorial Melange. 


According to a census just taken, there are 4076 children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen years in the city of Worcester. 
This is an increase of eighty-seven over last year. —— The digni- 
taries of the colored church at Elkton, Maryland, have resolved to 
turn out of their congregation “all ladies guilty of the immoral 
practice of wearing hoops.”” —— Hugh White, of Liberty county, 
Virginia, has discovered upon his estate a paint-bank. It is said 
to be one of the most extensive bodies of decomposed ochrous 
iron in the world. —— The stereoscope has become so popular in 
England, that storekeepers let out the pictures as books are had 
at a circulating library. One party in London advertises that 
subscribers of twenty-one shillings per annum, may borrow slides 
and exchange them continually without further charge. —— From 
present appearances, the hand fire-engines, both in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, will soon be superseded, to a great extent, by the 
steam fire-engine. The fire companies solicit subscriptions, and 
when a sufficient amount is obtained, intend to replace their old 
machines with others of the improved construction. —— A corre- 
spondent of the National Intelligencer says :—‘“ As Mount Ver- 
non has been dedicated to the people of the United States, it has 
been suggested, from various quarters, that ‘a monument in 
bronze’ of the Hon. Edward Everett be erected on the premises, 
as a memorial of his efficient aid in acquiring the domain. A 
most appropriate suggestion !” The original pattern from 
which Daniel Lambert had a pair of pantaloons cut, was sent a 
few years ago from London by D. Reid, a tailor, to his nephew, 
Thomas Tennant, a tailor in Baltimore, who made it a present to 
Mr. C. G. Peters, of Portsmouth, Va., who now has it. —— The 
Rockingham (Virginia) Register says that a projected camp- 
meeting in that county was indefinitely postponed in consequence 
of the immense expansion of hoops. A considerable enlargement 
of the “camp” would be necessary to accommodate the ladies, 
and, considering the expense and the shortness of the time to 
make necessary arrangements, it was concluded to indefinitely 
postpone the meeting. —— A man in Madrid, New York, many 
years ago, bet a glass of rum he could swim Grasse River within 
four rods of the dam. This bet was taken, and he won and drank 
the wager. Grown bolder, he offered to bet another glass he 
could swim it within two rods of the dam. This was taken, and 
this time the swimmer lost! He had collected the dram he won, 
but he never paid the one he lost. The editor who chronicles the 
fact was at his funeral.—— A scandalous paragraph, to the effect 
that Sir Fitzroy Kelly, attorney-general of England, had secretly 
married his dairymuid, is denied by that gentleman, who writes to 
the papers contradicting the story, and pronouncing it little else 
than a tissue of falsehoods. Mrs. H. Marion Stephens, the 
well-known authoress, is danyerously ill of consumption at East 
Hampden, Maine. —— The local societies of the smaller towns in 
Germany are beginning to bestir themselves towards the comple- 
tion of the Handel monument, by giving concerts. ‘ Samson” 
is going to be forthwith produced with this intention in the pic- 
turesque old town of Halberstadt.—— A Parisian rumor is that 
M. Felicien David has set “The Last Judgment,” and that M. 
Méry has succeeded in so modifying the libretto, as to make the 
work presentable at the Académie Impériale. —— Falsehood is often 
rocked by truth, but she soon outgrows her cradle, and discards 
her nurse. 


“Tue Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman.”— 
Having entirely exhausted the large edition first published of this 
popular story, we have just published a second edition, which is 
now ready for delivery. It is a most vivid and startling story 
of life in the East and West, unrivalled in plot and interest, ex- 
hibiting those remarkable adventures and incidents which can 
only occur toa roving and daring character. Dingle is a noble 
specimen of our brave and chivalric frontier men. The story is 
neatly bound, and fally illustrated with original drawings, and 
sent to any part of the country, post paid, on the receipt of twenty 
cents. Address M. M. Ballou, Boston, Mass. 


For Famiry Use.—Have you a cough, cold, pain in the chest, 
or bronchitis ?—in fact, have you any of the many premonitory 
symptoms of that fearful malady, consumption? If so, do not 
delay—know that there is relief in hand in that long-tried specific, 
“‘ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry.” The great success.of this 
medicine has led to several imitations being thrown upon the 
market; therefore purchase none but the genuine, which always 
has “I. Butts” written plainly upon the wrapper. Do not delay 
—that is dangerous; but adopt this specific at once, and be sure 
of almost instant rehef. 


PostroninG PLeasure.—Those who save up their money or 
their honors for the time when, without strength or desires, they 
can no longer use them, seem like people who, having but an 
hour to sleep, take fifty minutes to make themscives a nice, soft 
bed, instead of sleeping their whole hour on the grass or the hard 
ground. 


Ratner Coor.—Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, says chat 
“if any of the pretty young girls would like to have a fine mous- 
tache upon their upper lips, they shall be indulged just as soon as 
ours has time to grow.” 


Gapsive Gatherings. 


The Salem Light Infantry have made it a rule to farnish no 
wines or other liquors at any of the parades ordered by law. 

The court house in Attala county, Miss., was burnt recently, 
with all the records. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

The disease known as the black tongue has broken out among 
the cattle in the vicinity of Mobile, and is spreading with much 
rapidity. 

Mr. James Parton (author of the Aaron Burr romance) is = 
paring a life of General Jackson, which will be published by Ma- 
son Brothers. 

A California paper estimates that the Frazer River exodus will 
take from that State one-third of its voting population prior to the 
fall election. 

The cotton crop of Georgia promises to be very large. The 
prospect in the Southern States is equally good, aside from 
the overflows. 

At Montreal, recently, public officers seized in several bakeries 
two hundred and twenty-eight loaves light bread, and distributed 
it among the charitable institutions. 

Statistics show that the consumption of paper in the United 
States is seventy-five per cent. greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation, than the consumption of paper in England. 

An old lady of Tuscumbia, Ala., offers a reward of $20,000 
to any young lady, not over 17 years of age, who is willing to live 
in the capacity of an adopted daughter with her. 

A Washington letter-writer says that he has it from the “high- 
est authority,” that the English government will build a railway 
through the British possessions, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Rev. 8S. W. Davidson of New Haven, a colored Baptist clergy- 
man, has been arrested for stealing leather. He made an attempt 
to sell the same at a price much below its value. 

Vocal music is recommended by certain Paris physicians as the 
best cure in the world for dyspepsia and indigestion. It is said 
that operatic singers are never troubled with these complaints. 

The Free-Lovers at Berlin Heights refuse to accept the offer of 
the citizens of that place to purchase their property at a fair val- 
uation. They decline to leave the place on any pretence. 

There is to be a pigeon-shooting tournament at Fayette, Ind., 
during the present month, at which it is expected that there will 
be a large attendance of sportsmen from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

John D. Defrees of Indianapolis has sent Mr. Crittenden two 
living American eagles, “as a testimony of res and admira- 
tion for the man who, of all others, is entitled to be called ‘ last of 
the Romans.’” 


Charters for fourteen city passenger railroads in Philadelphia 
have been granted by the Pennsylvania legislature. Of these 
three are in successful operation, and others are, or soon will be, 
in course of construction. 

M. Victor Considerant, one of the earliest and most enthusias- 
tic followers of Fourier, has renounced the doctrines of his mas- 
ter, and declares that a society cannot be organized upon his prin- 
ciples. He tried the experiment thoroughly. 

The German population in Philadelphia, at the present time, is 
estimated by those most conversant with it at 80,000 souls. About 
one-half have arrived in this country since the revolution in 
Europe in 1848. About 10,000 of the number are voters. 

There are more than two thousand persons of both sexes now 
temporarily resident in Indiana, Iowa and other Western States, 
for the express purpose of obtaining divorces upon grounds which 
would not avail them in the States of their actual residence. 


A correspondent of the Montreal Pilot states that the fact that 
gold existed at Frazer River was known years ago to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company officials, but the knowledge was carefully con- 
cealed, lest it might interfere with their monopoly of the fur trade. 

Mrs. Olive Parkhurst, the oldest person in Chelmsford, died 
suddenly recently. At noon on the day of her death, she was ac- 
tive and prepared the meal for the family, but soon after fell into 
a sleep from which she never awoke. Her age was nearly ninety- 
eight years. 

Mahogany ships are the latest novelties in European naval arch- 
itecture. onduras mahogany, for most purposes, is said to be 
quite equal to oak, which is scarce and dear, and the captain of a 
mehogany ship, built in Bordeaux, France, gives her an excellent 
character. 


A common soldier in the Isle of Jersey lately gave himself up 
as the murderer of his wife and child, by smothering them some 
years since in England. He states that he has been a clergyman 
in the English church. He appears to have received a superior 
education. 


The indications of a healthy fall trade in most departments of 
domestic business are encouraging. ‘The stock of goods in all 
parts of the country, at this time, is unprecedentedly low. The 
crops are large, confidence is almost regained, and traders look 
hopefully on the future. ‘ 

The great library left by the late collector, Herr Fischhof, at 
Vienna, is offered for sale. 1t contains more than 100,000 imnusi- 
cal works, and works on music; besides very rare manuscripts, 
and numerous autographs of Bach, Haydn, Salieri, Schubert, 
Chopin, and other musicians of note. 


The tax levy for this year in the city of New York, has finally 
been fixed and amounts to $8,470,741. Of this sum there goes 
directly to the State $1,409,290 78. The supervisors, as count 
officers, will expend $1,576,988 36, and the Common Council, 
through the various departments of tue city government, will dis- 
pose of $5,482,044 74. 


A Mr. Downing, of Red Wing, Minnesota, was pursued by a 
mad ox, and only saved himself by roosting in a burr oak tree, 
which he had barely time to reach, but where he sat in safety, 
looking down with little compassion, and very much angry pas- 
sion, at the ox, who was trying the temper of his horns in an ill- 
tempered manner, by butting the butt of the tree. 

Mrs. Loudon, authoress of works on flower gardening, died re- 
cently in England. She was the daughter of ‘Thomas Webb, of 
Birmingham, and in 1827 published ‘ ‘The Mummy,” a novel, 
the scene of which was laid in advance, and the suggestion in it 
of asteam plough attracted the attention of John C. Loudon, a 
Nee on agriculture, who sought an introduction and became her 

usband. 


In Philadelphia, for a long while past, a man of about 50 years 
of age, genteel in appearance, and wearing gold spectacles, has 
been adding to his means of livelihood by getting the keys of un- 
occupied houses, on pretence of a desire of examining the prem- 
ises, and selling them. He reads the papers carefully, and when 
a house is advertised for rent, obtains the key for admission, and 
then bags all the keys in the house. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom.—Beecher. 

.++. Success is his who works hard enough for it.—Bovee. 

.-+. Defeat is a school in which truth always grows strong.— 
Beecher. 

.... Truth selects no single individual as her exclusive ex- 
ponent.—Bovee. 

..+. More have been ruined by their servants than by their 
ma:sters.— Colton. 

.... Applause is the spur of noble minds, the end and aim of 
weak ones.—Lacon. 

.... A man in this world is a boy spelling in short syllables ; 
but he will combine them in the next.—Beecher. 

.... Genius makes its observations in short hand ; talent writes 
them out at length.— Bovee. 

.++. The-grave is the true purifier, and, in the charity of the 
living, takes away the blots and stains from the dead.—Jerrold. 

.++. Whether they shall confess their faults or not, men gener- 
aliy leave to their moods and not to their principles.— Beecher. 

.... The best evidence of merit is a cordial recognition of it 
whenever and wherever it may be found.—Bovee. 

+++. There is nothing so great that I fear to do for my friend, 
7 nothing so small that I will disdain to do for him.—Sir Philip 

ney. 

.... Man owes two solemn debts ; one to society, and one to 
nature. It is only when he pays the second that Ye covers the 
first.—Jerrold. 

+++. Much misconception of character arises out of our habit 
of assigning a motive for every action—whereas a good many of, 
our acts are committed without any motive.—Dovee. 


-++. A man ought to carry himself in the world as an orange- 
tree would if it could walk up and down in the garden—swinging 
perfume from every little censer it holds up to the air.— Beecher. 

..+. He who in this world resolves to speak only the truth, 
will speak only what is too good for the mass of mankind to un- 
derstand, and will be persecuted accordingly.— Douglas Jerrold. 


Joker's Budget. 


Did the “ heat of passion” ever cook anybody’s goose ? 

When docs a cow become real estate? When she in turned 
into a field. 

A woman is like tar—only melt her, and she will take any form 
you please. 

To hold an umbrella over a duck in a shower is the height of 
benevolence, 


On reading the epitaphs in a churchyard, a preacher said, “here 
the dead and the living lie.” 

Why is a drunkard like a bombshell? Because the moment he 
is out of reach he is “on a bust.” 

“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends,” as the pig remarked 
when he was contemplating the kink in his tail. 

A Western editor says that “a child was ran over by a wagon 
three years old, and cross-eyed, with pantalets on, which never 
spoke afterwards.” ‘ 

A lawyer at Lowell found $95 and returned it to the owner, and 


one of the — says the act may be honest and honorable, but 
it is unprofessional. 


Nothing in this world is more changeable than the price of 
things. The water has been higher than the land all through the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

A boarder at a hotel in Chicago missed $50. A servant, named 
Abraham, was arrested on suspicion. ‘The money (we say it with- 
out irreverence) was found in Abraham’s bosom. 

A chap was asked what kind of a “gal” he preferred for a 
wife. He replied: “One that was not a prodi-gal, but a fru-gal 
and a true gal, and one that suited his conju-gal taste.” 

The best thing’a young man can do who is troubled with dull 
evenings, melancholy and dyspepsia, is to get a good, womanly 
wife. It is the best of remedies for the worst of diseases. 

Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical physiognomists, 
without having read a line of Lavater, who it is notorious, mis- 
took a philosopher for a highwayman. 


A lady wished a seat. A portly, handsome gentleman brought 
one and seated the lady. O, you’rea jewel!’ O, no,” re- 
plied he, “1’m a jeweller! I have just set the jewel.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b a‘h hold word” 
Maiue to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
8 neat and beautiful style. 

(O> It is of the th size, yet contai 
super royal pages. 

ty It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

07 At is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> 1t contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(_~ It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C7 It isacknowledged that the good influence of sucha paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. e 

(c7~ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(7 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year 


“ “ 


no advertisements in its eight 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the lart rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (>> Sample copies sent when desired. 


One copy of Tnx or ouR Union, and one copy of BaLtou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50) a year. 
Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE JAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 

A finely expressive picture is that we publish on this . We 
are in the interior of a strong dungeon of the old world. The 
window, too high to be reached, admits, it is true, a little light, a 
little glimpse of the blue sky, but only serves to display the mas- 
sive oaken and iron-clam door, the vast oaken beams, and the 
cruel stone walls and floor. The prisoner, a young man, sits with 
his head bowed down in sorrow—the jailor is about leaving him 
in solitude, followed by a child, who urges an elder sister to ac- 
company them. But the young maiden lingers, rivetted to the 

that pity which is said to be akin to love. Indeed, we 
ink sentiment has already changed from the colder phases 
of compassion to the throbbing tumult of affection. If we were 


a despotic monarch, we should take care that our Petropauloveky 
fortress, our 
Spielberg Castle, 
or our Chateau 
de Vincennes, 
were governed by 
4 jailor without a 
daughter. That 
ter 
is always spoilin: 
the plans of the 
incarcerators of 
innocence. They 
are handsome, she 
is tender-hearted, 
the father is a 
drunkard, and a 
bottle of brandy 
and a turn of the 
massive lock set- 
tle the whole busi- 
‘mess. Or if the 
young lady can- 
not compass the 
loved one’s es- 
cape, she can pro- 
cure him number- 
less comforts dur- 
ing the period of 
his confinement. 
Who supplied 
Wif fskywof fsky, 
the Pole, with all 
kinds of books 
while he was shut 
up in St. Peters- 
burg? Who gave 
Sereedy, 
Hungarian, 
tobacco when the 
Austrian tormen- 
tors had deprived 
him of it? Who 
introduced the 
writings of Victor 
Hugo and Scha!- 
cher into Mont 
St. Michael, when 
Rou the re- 
peblicen, was 
there pining for 
6ympathy and 
support from his 
fellow sufferers ¢ 
In each case, we 
answer for it, it 
was the jailor’s 
daughter. As the 
daughter of the 
horse-leech cried 
out perpetually, 
“Give, i 
ive,” 
of the 
jailor exclaims 
without ceasing, 
“Take, take, 
take.” It is she 
who renders tol- 
erable the prison 
that would other- 
wise be a grave, 
and sometimes 
even converis it 
into a bower of 
felicity. We fan- 
cy that Provi- 
dence Which 
laces the oasis 
in the desert, and 
plants flowers by 
the side of this- 
tles, has willed 
that jailors shall 
not be childless, 
and that their 
children shall be 
irls. Look, you 
have 
de Stendhal’s ad- 
mirable book, at 
Fabrizio in the 
state prison of 
Par ra. He is on 
the point of aban- 
doning himself to 
despair, and his 
position is indeed 
a hopeless one, 
when suddenly in a conservatory just facing his window, he per- 
ceives Clelia, the daughter of General Conti, the governor. Bay 
after day he gazes at the “ jailor’s daughter,” and she knowing that 
the Fabrizio of her heart is condemned to die, waters her flowers 
as plentifully as if each were an hydrangea. At last they love one 
another, a regular system of communication by signs is estab- 
lished, and at a given moment Clelia rushes to Fabrizio’s cell, and 
arrives just in time to save her adored one’s life—for to avoid the | 
scandal of a public execution it has been resolved to poison him. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, again, owed his preservation in part, it is 
true, to Blondel, but principally to the jailor’s daughter, without | 
whom nothing could have been done. Blondel might have sung 
and played from morning till night ; that would not have loosened | 
the king’s fetters, nor would music alone have had much effect | 


upon the heart of his custodian. But Blondel sings, the jailor 
causes him to enter the prison to continue his song, and this sing- 
ing leads to drinking and joviality generally, joviality to intoxi- 
cation, and intoxication to unconsciousness. Then comes for- 
ward the soft-hearted, undutiful daughter, who robs her father of 
his keys, liberates his majesty, and elopes with “the pretty page.” 
But in most cases we believe that it is with the prisoner himself 
the young lady falls in love; and therefore if the jailor’s daugh- 
ter in the picture were only a shade better looking, we would not 
pity the {tp victim in the least; for that in the course of 
time he wil restored to freedom there can be no doubt; and, 
in the meanwhile, his existence will be anything but an unhappy 
one. It is all very well for the artist to show us an open win- 
dow through which the exterior landscape is just visible, as if 


THE JAILOR’S DAUGHTER. 


that were something to be deeply regretted. The prisoner will 
have enough to do staring into the large eyes of the jailor’s 
daughter, and will find pictures sufficient in her ever-changing 
countenance ; and in due time he will be liberated, and perhaps, 
like the Fabrizio before alluded to, will regret his captivity, and 
find that every place is a prison where she is not. But that he 
will escape is certain. LFither the jailor’s daughter will herself 
take the keys from her father’s pocket, or she will press into her 
service that little sister who is already so willing to assist her; 
and the deed will be done by a child not yet six years of age, but 
who, thanks to the atmosphere of a prison, is in mind consider- 
ably older. There is also another more complicated and more 
dramatic scheme by which the artist’s prisoner might gain his lib- 
erty. In love it often happens that instead of the reciprocal busi- 


ness, Tom loves Sally, Sally Bill, and Bill Mary Ann. Now if 
the jailor’s daughter loves the prisoner, her lover is probably some 
person who lives outside the prison, and for whom she does not 
care a fig. She promises this person her hand on condition that 
he drinks copiously that evening with her father, so that the es. 
cape of the one she does love may be effected while the old man 
is intoxicated. But the best view of the matter, is that which in- 
volves the elopement of the jailor’s daughter with the prisoner 
himself ; for then, not only does all “end happily,” but there is 
a little girl left, who, in the course of time, will grow up and be 
able to Tiberate and elope with a priso.er herself. 


RACING HORSES WITH AN ARAB. 
The editor of the Utica Herald dates his last letter from the re- 
ion of the Dead 
of his ride over 
scribed thus: 
The ride was very 
lonely and tedi- 
ous. My Bedouin 
Sheik still seemed 
consumed by 
of hostile 
Arabs. He recon- 
noitered ever 
mount, 
ciously examined 
every ravine, and 
his restless eye 
was ever roaming 
over the wide des- 
ert. After riding 
somewhat over 
an hour, he told 
me the great dan- 
ger was 
and I could now 
consider mysclt 
as fairly out ot 
the hands of the 
Philistines. His 
manner 
completely. 
expression of care 
ssed from his 
ace; be became 
by turns listless 
and jocular; de- 
manded back- 
sheesh like an 
Arab clothed in 
his right mind; 
toyed with his 
long spear; and 
wound up by 
challeoging me to 
a horse race. 


truth, I am 
one of the most 
egregious cow- 
ards on horseback 
alive. And yet, 
here I was coolly 
called to dispute 
the course with a 
w Bedouin, 
who had spent 
half his 
the saddle, with 
a wild Arab 
horse. What 
I 
rlied ; I equiv- 
; Ipleaded 
an attack of the 
rheumatism ; was 
opposed to racing 
on conscientious 
grounds, and re- 
sorted to the most 
desperate subter- 
fuges to worm 
myself out of the 
scrape. But my 
complacent sav- 
age had taken the 
pleasant fancy in- 
to his head, and 
there was no ar- 
guing,or begging, 
or lying out of it. 
Finally, I com- 
promised by con- 
senting to a trot; 
I loosened the 
reins of my horse, 
when he shot for- 
ward as if hurled 
from the mouth 
of acannon. On 
we sped with the 
speed of lightning 
over the plains, 
through ravines, 
up the sides of 
mounds, down in- 
to gullies, tearing 
the parched earth 
beneath us, and raising two dense masses of dust. On we went 
as if all the fiends of tophet were after us, our horses neck and 
neck, and one rider cleaving desperately with both hands to the 
mane of his charger. My feet slipped out of the stirrups ; my 
turban came down over my eyes, blinding and bemuddling me 
altogether. I desperately pulled away at the bits; I shouted to 
my Bedouin to hold up; I pleaded, I entreated ; I magnanimous- 
ly offered to wave the honors of the race—but all in vain. He 
brandished his spear, shouted in wild glee, and dashed forward 
anew; my horse followed as if every hair on his head was 
winged ; and so we kept on madly racing until we halted per- 
force by the shore of the Dead Sea. I was glad enonyh to dis- 
mount, and in the wildly-weird scene befure me soon forgot the 
race and its perils. 
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